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man of abilities, improved 


Ne 


ConSIDERATIONS, &c. 


ru pamphlet, intitled, * The prefent 
State of the Nation,” is certainly wor- 
thy of public attention; and-tho' I am far 


z 


from agreeing with the author in ſeveral of 


his leading principles, Lam very ready to 
admit the merit which he may claim as a 
an of abi by induſtry. 
I do not mean to combat, 155 animad vert; 
and whilſt I afledge that this Pamphlet ſug- 
geſts ſome ſchemes contrary to juſtice, and 
others inconſiſtent Nic e eth Lam 
willing to allow, that it alſo communicates 
uſeful information; and I beg leave to ex- 
preſs my entire approbation of fach a detail 
of our circumſtances for the conſideration 
of the public, at a time when a courſe of 
miſmanagement, and a ſtate perplexed by 
a multitude of difficulties, require ſome in- 
terpoſition, above that of temporary expe- 
dient. And indeed, from the ſtate this au- 
thor gives of the weight of taxes in 
land, and the inſufficiency of the ordinary 
| B TeVenues 
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revenues to defray the ordinary experices, 
without annually breaking in upon that fund 
appropriated for diſcharge of the debt, it is 
evident, that ſomething more than the qua- 
lifications of High Birth, Fortune, or even 
Virtue itſelf, is "neceſſary to regulate the 
great concerns of the Britiſh Empire : ſome 
1mprovement of Diſcipline, ſome reſtoration 
of Oeconomy, ſome diſcovery of Reſources 


muft take place, in order to prevent the de- 
ſtruction of England. 


22 


It appears "that the regular expences of 


tovernment at this time of . tranquility, 
amount (excluſive of the intereſt of the 
national debt) to little leſs than four mil- 
1125 and that the ſtanding Ways and 
| Means : l about 80 conſe- 
a fly that to e up the ſupply for the 
it is neceſſary to borrow above a mil- 
on and Al al from the Sinking Fund, 
whith certainly ought to be facred to the 
pay yment of our, immenſe debt. 
That the debt of the nation (after, the 
reduction of the, ſeven millions ſince the 


„ 


the annual "intereſt of which , is about 
4.500, 0. 2 
That the laſt v war 'exicrealpd. the debt no 
lefs than ſeventy-five millions; „ the annual 
intereſt 
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intereſt of which is ſtated at about 2,600,000, 
* which added to an encreaſe in the peace 
eſtabliſhment of 1,500,000/. makes an an- 
+ nual additional charge on the nation of 
above four millions, in conſequence of the 
laſt war; and therefore on the plaineſt 
principles of calculation, another war, un- 
der a continuance of the preſent mode of 
1 muſt end in the ruin f Eng- 
land. 

That of this debt 52, ooo, oool. are due to 
foreigners, the intereſt of which is above 
1,500,000/. this ſum is to be deducted from 
the balance of trade, which is not, accord- 
ing to this author, above two millions and 
an half in favour of England. 

| Theſe great national points are ſtated in 
this pamphlet with great clearneſs, and I 
do believe on good grounds. I agree there- 
fore with the author, that this view of 
things calls for the moſt ſerious attention ; 
but f diſagree with him in his plan of reme- 
dy, as inadequate to the end, and incon- 
ſiſtent with policy, juſtice, or indeed prac- 
ticability. 
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De ſtate of Great-Britain is this. 

The peace eſtabliſhment, with, a little re- 
formation, may be reduced ta 43,300,000 

The national debt is 141 Mil- hn 
lions, the intereſt of which is f may 


_ —— 


. 7,800,000 

This 7, doo, oool. is the ſum to. be provi- 
ded annually for the expences of England. 
To the accompliſhment of which the author 
of the ſtate of the nation propoſes, that Ire- 
land ſhould contribute 100,000/. and the Co- 
lonies 200,000/7. making together 300, oool. 
which is juſt the ifs 
7,800,000/. and 7,500,000/. per annum. 

This extra-Britiſh contribution to the 
Britiſh Eſtabliſhment, 1s the principal ob- 
ject which I propoſe to conſider. 

Firſt, then, as te Ireland, let us enquire 
whether this would be reaſonable or prac- 
ticable; and examine how far the relative 
condition and abilities of Ireland have been 


juſtly ſtated by this author; even ſuppoſing 
this 109,000/, per annum an object of weight 
enough in the ſcale of Britiſh expence to 
demand ſuch conſideration, or juſtify ſuch 
an expedient. 

I have this moment before me the na- 
tromal accounts of Ireland, which wore | 
Fo l * 


erence between 
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laid before parliament the laſt ſeſſion, and 
ſhall from them ſtate the annual ſam raiſed 
on that kingdom in taxes; and then exa- 
mine into its means, its reſources, and the 
proportion it bears to Great-Britain, in its 
ability and its exertion. | 

In the year ending Lady-day 1766, the 
produce of the J. J. . 
Hereditary revenue was 671,649 13 5 
The additional duties 245,954 8 11 
The loan and oth&r ap-“ | 
 propriated duties r 


£ 999,745 4 331 

The amount of the whole 1s nearly one 
million of money, actually raiſed every 
year on Ireland. And when I add to this, 
that on comparing the expences of govern- 
ment with this produce of the revenues, it 
was apprehended by the Iriſh parliament, 
that this ſum might turn out inadequate to 
the expences, and therefore they paſſed a 
Clauſe of Credit in the bill of ſupply, em- 
powering government to borrow foo, ooo. 
if it ſhould be found neceſſary, in the in- 
terval between that and the next ſeſſion of 
parliament; — and this, tho* fome additional 
taxes were granted; and all the ou ones con- 
tinued; tho Ireland already owes a debt 
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of near oo, ooo. which not only has not 
been diminiſhed ſince the peace commen- 
ced, but has been every ſeſſion encreafing 
in conſequence of votes and acts of credit, 
beſide paying a penſion liſt equal to the in- 
tereſt of a debt of 2,275,000/. All this 
being conſidered, I ſhall not be accuſed of 
ſacrificing much of accuracy, if, for the 
ſake of perſpicuity and facility of compa- 
riſon, I ſtate the annual ſupply raiſed on 
the kingdom of Ireland at bne Million; and 
when we take into our calculation the new 
tax on abſentees, and probable increaſe of 
the revenue from the reduction of duty on 
tea, by which that commodity will be 
reſtored to the Cuſtom-houſe, from whence 
it has been baniſhed by exceſſive duties, I 
am convinced, if I ſtate the revenues at a 
Million, I do not exceed the actual produce 
of this preſent year. 

It appears from the full calculation of 
this author, that the ſum to be raiſed an- 
nually in England is 41,800,000/. which 
for expence of management, and eaſe of 
calculation, I ſhall call 8,000,000/. | 

Thus we ſee Great-Britain pays eight times 
as much in taxes as Ireland. 

Let us now examine, whether Eng/and 

as 


! 
has more or leſs than eight times the ability 
of Ireland to pay ; then we ſhall be able to 
judge, whether Ireland pays more or leſs 
than her proportion to the general cauſe. 
England contains thirty-ſix millions of a- 
cres; of which thoſe. who have taken the 
lateſt ſurveys, admit twenty millions to be 
in perfect cultivation, and well worth one 
pound per acre; which with the other 
16,000,000 under paſture, ſheep, . wood, 
&c. valued only at 85; per acre, make a 
rental of 26,400,000 J. to which in conſi- 
deration of the infinitely advanced value of 
land and ground-rent in and about London, 
York, Briſtol, and all the other cities and 
trading towns of England, we muſt at the 
loweſt computation add 3,600,000 J. more; 
and this brings the, rental of England to 
thirty millions. Ee [6:26 975 

I have. frequently known it ſtated at 40, 
and ſometimes at ſixty millions? therefore 
Jam certain of not-exceeding in my valua- 
tion at thirty millions. cn 
As for Ireland, it is by nature in ſo great 
a proportion marſhy and mountainous, and 
fo far deficient in culture and population, 
that the eleven millions of Iriſh plantation 
acres which it contains cannot poſſibly be 
eſtimated at more than three millions. 


Thus 
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Thus England is in this reſpect zen times 
as great as Ireland; notwithſtanding the 
taxes of the former are only engt times as 
great as thoſe of the latter. As for the 
perſonal property of England, it exceeds 


that of Ireland ſtill in a much greater pro- 


portion, including many articles, which 
that cduntry either has not at all, or in a 
proportion below all compariſon with the 
ſuperior country; ſutch as plate, jewels, 
furniture, ſhips of war, merchant- ſhips, 
& c. &c. ſo that, at the Joweſt computation 


of the wealth of England by any political 


arithmetician, it will, 1 believe, be uni- 
verſally admitted, that the real and perſo- 
nal property of Great Britain united, are 
fixteen times as much as thoſe of Ireland; 
and yet it pays but eight times as much. 
There is another method of comparing the 
wealth of the two countries, namely, - by 
the expences.of each individual. The ex- 
perices of every inhabitant of Great Britain, 
from the king to the beggar, are eſtimated 
at ro i per head. Thoſe of Ireland do not 
exceed 2d. tos. Computing then Great 
Britaim at eight millions of inhabitants, and 
lrelund at two, the conſumption of che one 
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is eighty millions, of the other only five; 
ſo that Great Britain ſpends (and conſe- 


quently has) ſixteen times as much as Ire- 


A that. Pha 


land. Thus there reſults a reciprocal con- 
firmation from the agreement of theſe two 
mediums of computation ; each individual 
of England having four times as much as 
each perſon in Ireland, ought to pay four 
times as much: otherwiſe they are not 
taxed proportionably. But, as England 
pays only eight millions, whilſt Ireland pays 


one, each perſon in England pays only 


twice as much as each perſon in Ireland, 
and conſequently but half as much as he 
ought. And here I cannot avoid ſubjoin- 
ing an obſervation on this ſubject, made by 
a perſon of the greateſt eloquence and abili- 
ties: Bread and beer are the neceſſaries 
* of life in England, milk and ſalt the lux- 
uries of Ireland; and it is their luxury, 
and not their poverty, that diſables the 
people of England to bear more taxes; 
for if they would live but as the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland, and reduce their annual 


expence from 101. to 21. ios. each, their 


annual expence would decreaſe from 
* eighty millions to twenty; which would 
* make a ſaving of ſixty millions each year. 
* $0 that the whole national debt of Eng- 


C “land 


LY 


_ conſequence of the ſcarcity of proviſion. — 


I nJ- 
land would be paid off, if the people 
would conſent to live but #wo years and 
a Ba, as the people of Ireland are con- 
demned to live perhaps for ever.” 
; Theſe diſproportions are amazing, yet 
they certainly ſubſiſt; and if it be in a great 


degree difficult for the people of England 


utterly to alter their manner of living, let 


them retrench, in ſome degree, or at leaſt 
let them ceaſe to call on frugality and indi- 


gence to ſupply, not their wants, but their 


luxuries. It may indeed be irkſome to men 


to ſubſtract any thing from ſuperfluities, 


to which they have been accuſtomed, but 


to fubſtract from the neceſſaries of life is 
impoſible. Frugality is a reſonrce, which 
has not yet been tried in England—in Ire- 


land it has been tried as far as it will go. 
If lands in Ireland have of late riſen in 


their value, it is in a great meaſure owing 


to the avidity of the landlord, and the 
rſimonious habits of the tenant, who pays 


the former tke whole of the advance, and 


ſtill referves no more than exiſtence to him- 


ſelf. Proviſions too are growing very near- 
ly as dear in Ireland, as in England; but in 
the latter, as this dearneſs * from 


the plenty of money, in Ireland it is the 


For 
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For let a country be ever ſo fertile in itſelf, 


if it have not a reſource againſt ſuperfluity 
by foreign trade, it never will be able to 
ſupply itſelf; — and accordingly, with all 
its natural advantages, Ireland has always 
been obliged to import from other coun- 
tries a great proportion of her conſumption 
of Corn; and at this day, with all her 
boaſted improvement, induſtry, and ſalutary 
laws, ſhe is yet unable to feed her own in- 
habitants, but is obliged to ſend near 1 50,0007. 


per annum out of the kingdom for different 


kinds of grain. And by a paper lately pub- 
liſhed by the Dublin ſociety, it appears, that 


of two millions of money ſent abroad, for 
foreign articles, one million is for commodi- 
ties which Ireland might provide for itſelf, 
ls there not almoſt a rebellion in England 


when the people cannot eaſily get the beſt 
white bread ? yh 


How different is the caſe of Ireland! The 
tumults which lately were raiſed in that 
kingdom, were the irregular diſcontents of 
a deſperate people, who, through the rapa- 
city of /andlords, and variety of extortion 
exerciſed by dealers in tythes, found it almoſt 
impoſſible by the hardeſt labour to procure 
potatoes. This was downright rebellion ! 

C 2 The 
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The common people of England gene- 


rally feed on wheaten bread, butter, cheeſe, 
bacon, and beer; whereas in Ireland, the 
northern people live on oaten bread and 
milk; thoſe of the ſouth and weſt univer- 
ſally on potatoes; to which ſcarcely any of 
them aſpire to add milk, the whole year 
round, but really and truly (however im- 
probable it may be to an Engliſhman) do 
frequently ſupport themſelves by nothing 
but potatoes and water. 

The wages given throughout Ireland to 
labourers are as univerſal at 6d. per day, as 
they are throughout England at a ſhilling. 
What is the reaſon of this difference? Is it 


that 69. in Ireland will produce as much as 
one ſhilling in England? that is impoſſible! 
For I have this moment the Engliſh and 


Triſh News-Papers before me; by which I 
find, that the medium price of meat and 
Corn is not much above one-twentieth high- 


er in England than in Ireland, and the com- 
modities are certainly one-twentieth better, 


% 
— S. 3 


which makes the prices in fact equal. (1) The | 


cafe 


(1) There is no particular in w! nich the people of 
England are more miſtaken, than in the prices at 


which they rate the ſeveral articles of Iriſh conſump. ; 
tion ; they think Ireland the cheapeſt, whereas the fact 
js, chat it is the moſt frugal country in Europe; the 
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caſe is, the Engliſh labourer will not be ſa- 
tisfied unleſs he feeds on white bread, cheeſe, 
bacon, and beer, which he cannot do for 
much” 


generality of things are es cheap'in England, and very 
many are and muſt, from the nature of their trade and 
reſtrictions on the Iriſh commerce, be much cheaper than 
in Ireland ; of which I ſhall mention ſuch as occur to 
me, tho” I ſhall not be able in my catalogue to com- 
1 every article. Woollen-drapery almoſt of all 

inds, iron, tin, copper, coals, hops, bark, earthen- 
ware, hard-ware, all kind of mechanical-tools, gold, 
ſilver, Bruſſels and all kind of laces, lamp-black, white 
and red lead, liquorice, ſaffron, ſugars, tobacco, cot- 
ton, indigo, ginger, ſpeckle-wood, Jamaica-wood, fuſ- 
tick, and other dying-woods, rice, melaſſes, beaver- 
ſkins, and other furs,” pitch, tar, turpentine, tea, cof- 
fee, chocolate, ſego, pepper, cloves, cinnamon, and 
all manner of ſpices, ſtamped and ſtained linens, mad- 


der, needles, linſeed and train-oil, paper, pewter, toys, 


timber of ſeveral kinds, all manner of drugs both for 
manufacture and medicine, china-ware, porcelain-earth, 
pearls and all precious-ſtones, ivory, taffatees, and in 
ſhort every thing which is brought either from the Eaſt 
or Weſt-Indies ; and finally, as to the great article of 
human ſubſiſtence Corn, let me obſerve, that there is 
no year in which a great quantity is not imported into 
Ireland from England, which would not be the caſe if 
Corn bore in any great degree an higher price in Eng- 
land; for tho” there is a bounty of five ſhillings per 
quarter paid on exportation of wheat, and ſo in 
proportion for other grains, yet hazard, freight 
amage, inſurance, commiſſion and delay, are all 


ſuch deductions from this bounty, that they would 


ſcarcely be at the trouble of exporting their Corn, to 


{ell it at a price much lower than that which their own 
markets afford. 


18 
mftch-Jeſs than a ſhilling ; whereas the 1ri/þ 
labourer js cantented to ſubſiſt on potatoes 
and water, or eſteems himſelf happy, if he 
can procure himſelf potatoes and milk; and 
all this he can do for ſix-pence. Thus the 
Fonts of England does not ſubſiſt in the 
ig price, but the high uſe of proviſions ; 

= if the time ſhall ever come, in which 
the labouring man ſhall change his bread 
and cheeſe for roaſt-beef, there muſt then 
be an end of the trade of England ; for no 
commodity can be merchantable, manufac- 
tured at the expence which that muſt induce. 
Thus the wants of England are artificial, or 
the effects of ARIES. - the neceſſities 
T Ireland- are natural, and proceed from 
When Mr. Poſtlethwayt 

5 50 that Abe labour is cheap in Ireland in con- 
ſequence of the cheapneſs of proviſions, he 
OE the whe 0K and when the people of 
Eng land complain, that the price of pro- 

viſions is ae bent, they mean (as the 
author of the farmer's — obſerves) by 
provifions the ſuperfluities of life. And the 
ſame excellent author has made an exact cal- 
culatian of the expence at which a labour- 
ing man, his wife, and Aker children, can 
ſubſiſt comfortably, at the preſent price of 
things, provided he is ind rious and lives 
as 


[19] 
as a labouring man ought. He is not al- 
lowed the be, wheaten bread, nor does his 
wife drink tea, yet twice in the week he has 
meat made into a good ſoup, good bread, 
beer, cheefe, or rice milk at the worft. 
The whole expence of this ceconomy being 
deducted from their earnings, and allowing 
one pound for ſickneſs or caſualty, there 
remains a balance at the end of the year 
to this family of 131. 135. 

The extravagant manner in which the 
labouring people actually do live, reduces 
that balance to 34. 105. It is not then the 
high price of proviſions or taxes that really 
do render them oppreſſed: this they may 
ſee by turning their eyes to their neighbours 
the Dutch. With them the manufacturer 
muſt pay, if he will conſume it, for ſuch 
bread as the Engliſhman would eat, 3d. 
per pound; and for fleſh-meat gd. He 
pays one-third of his earnings m taxes, and 
the Engliſhman not much above one-tenth ; 
yet the Dutchman's wages are only 149. 
per day, which is at a medium about the 
price paid in England, and yet this frugal 
and induſtrious people manufacture the 
products of various countries, and under- 
ſell them all, at their own markets. 


In 
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In France, the taxes are peculiarly op- 
preſſive on the poor, yet labour is there 


three times as cheap as in England; and, 


on the other hand, we may ſee that Bir- 
mingham, notwithſtanding: the high price 
of proviſions, has not only rivalled Geneva, 


the moſt plentiful and frugal part of Eu- 
„but has entirely taken from her the 


enamelled and lacquered trade, which ſhe 


was in poſſeſſion of. And as for Ireland, 


what an Engliſhman would call the neceſſa- 


ries of life, are within a very ſmall degree 


as dear there as in England; yet as I before 


obſerved, the price of labour is but one 


half as high. But the author of the State of 


the Nation ſays, the people of Ireland may 


afford to make this annual contribution of 


oo, ooo. becauſe they do not pay Land 


Tax, Malt Tax, Houſe or Window Tax, no 


duties on Soap, Candles, Salt, or Leather. 


_ - Good God! what matters it under what 


titles or denominations it is that money be 


. raiſed on the people; if it be actually levied ? 
There are abilities and diſabilities to bear 


particular taxes peculiar to every country. 


A tax upon bread: would be the moſt op- 
- protons tax in England, upon potatoes in 


reland; the Hearth- money was diſcon- 


tinued in England ſoon after the Revoluti- 


on, 
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on, as a badge of ſubjection; and the ex- 
tenſive Land Tax, which this author recom- 
mends, is a judicious tak for Englund, but 
would be an oppreſſive one in Ireland. Al- 
moſt the whole lands of Ireland being in the 
handg, of the Proteſtants, and two-chirds of 
the inhabitants being Papiſts, a Land-Tax 
ſo far as it o ted would be, at leaſt in 
the firſt inſtance, partial, and therefore in- 
Jurious + For tho I would not wiſh on ac- 
count of religious differences to ſubject men 
to any ſeverities, I would not, on the other 


hand, confer immunities on fion-eoftiformi- 


ty, or give two-thirds of the community an 
exemption from a tax, to lay a penalty as 
it were on the eſtabliſned religion. The ſum 
raiſed on the people of Ireland is one mil- 
lion; on England eight millions. As the 
conſumption of England and Ireland is dif- 
ferent, the object of their reſpective taxes 
muſt be different. — The revenues in Eng- 
land are raiſed by Cuſtoms, Exciſe, Land 
Tax, Malt Tax, Window, Stamp, Salt, Can- 
dle, Leather Duties, &c. In Ireland by 
Cuſtoms, Exciſe, Quit, Crown and Compo/e- 
tion Rents, Hearth-money, Ale and Wine Li- 
cences, Caſual Revenues, &. &c. 

The queſtion is on the ſum raiſed; the 


means muſt always differ according to the 


D circum- 


- 
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cireumſtances. of the country: otherwiſe 
Ireland might retort the argument of this 
author and ſay, the people of England can 
* bear ſtill more taxes, becauſe they do not 
pay Hearth- money, or Quit- rent.“ (1) 
Let us however make a cloſe examination 
into the reality of thoſe exemptions from 
taxation, which have been attributed to Ire- 

land. And firſt as to the Land-Tax. 
This tax, when it is ſtated at three ſhil- 


lings in the pound, does not an equal and 


exact aſſeſſment exceed (2) one ſhilling in 
the pound, on every acre of land in Eng- 
land; in Scotland not three-pence in the 
pound. Ireland, it is true, does not pay p 
aut S Lan 


(1) The author of the Preſent State of the Nation 
ſays, the net produce of the public revenues of Ireland 
© in 1966, aroſe altegetber from Port- duties or Cuſtoms, 
* an Inland duty or Exciſe upon Beer, Ale, or ſtrong 

Waters, made for fale, and a tax upon Fire-Hearths. 
Was it by accident that this author, who ſeems ſo inti- 
mately acquainted with the ſtate of Ireland, has omit- 
ted to mention in his recital of Iriſh Taxes,  Qyit-Rents, 
Crown-Rents, Cumpoſition-Rents, Port=Corn-Rents, Mine- 
Licences, Ale-Licences, Cyder-Licences, Cyder-Exciſe, duties 
on Hawkers and Pedlars, on Cards and Dice, on Coaches and 
other Carriages, prizage of Wines, Light-bouſe duties, Ca- 
ſual-revenue, & c. &. &c. IIS 8 

5 (2) If the rental of England be 30,000,000). one ſhi]- 
ling in the pound is 1,500,000/. which is the exact 


in the pound. 


amount of the Land-Tax when ſtated at three ſhillings 
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Land Tax, at leaſt under that denomination, 
but it pays a Quit Rent of about 24.4 per 
acre. Now allowing throughout the king- 
dom three acres to the value of a pound an- 
— which every one who knows the coun- 
knows | is as little as can be allowed, there 
is an actual Land-Tax of 74d. + in the pound; 
which is not ſo very much inferior to what 
England really pays, and almoſt three times 
as much as Scotland pay ys. But without hav- 
ing been at the trouble of mentioning a cor- 
reſponding impoſition, or concealed Land- 
Tax, I might have ſtated the prohibitions of 
Iriſh trade as a ſeries of Land Taxes, as fo 
many difcouragements to cultivation, which 
alone makes land valuable, and actual dedue- 
tions from the value of whatever the land 
does produce. Is it to be imagined, that fo 
little as 35. in the pound is deducted from 
the landed property of Ireland, by deprivin 
it of the market of univerſal ne 
Would not an Iriſn farmer readily advance 
his rent 35. in the pound to his landlord, if 
he could in return give him every market 
in the world open to what he has to diſpoſe 
of? He certainly would. But the caſe is in 
Ireland, that home conſumption being in 
the general the ultimate reſource, ſuperfluity 
is the terror and the ſcourge of the farmers; 
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and the conſequence of univerſal plenty, may 
be. with them. univerſal poverty, Let us 
only conſider, ſo far as the tillage 
England extend (which ate twenty millions 
of acres) what a repeal or indemnification of 


the Land Tax is the liberal bounty on expor- 


tation of Corn. Whilſt wheat even bears an 


advaptageous price to the farmer until it be 
485. per quarter, there i is a bounty paid of 


no leſs than 55. on exportation of a quarter, 
which is not above 32 ſtone : ſo that when 
gar is ſo plentiful as to produce ſix of 
REN per acre, there will be a boun- 
ty — e try ſhillings on. the produce 
of each acre. of wheat. This law not only 
gives. this great bounty to corn lands, but 
muſt, if not defeated by miſtpanagement, 
convert all the lands of England into ſuch. — 
here is an humble imitation of this law in 
gland, but it is utterly ineffectual; the 
bounty not taking place until wheat be of ſo 
a price as 305. per quarter, which quarter 
conſiſts of forty ſtone. If that plenty ſhould 
ever happen, the eb he be hays on expor- 
tatign is only 38 4d; for every 40 ſtones of 
wheat, which is little more than half the 
hounty England would pay at the fame time. 
This law therefore never has been, nor pro- 
Faber ſhall be executed in Ireland —I do 


however 


lands of 
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7 nee think, that much acknowledgement 
is due to thoſe who procured that law, tho' 
at preſent inoperative; as it is founded on 
the beſt principles of cultivation, and may 
be the object of future improvement. (1) 
It is true, that for theſe two or three years 
paſt, artifice, or the terrors of imaginary 
Want, have frequently ſupended the operation 
of thoſe admirable bounties, by utterly pro- 
hibiting the exportation of grain. But 
theſe are temporary cautions, The wiſdom of 
which is contravertible; or rather (if I were 
to ſpeak my opinion) the abſurdity of which 
is incontravertible ; for nothing "will, pro- 
duce uniform plenty but uniform demand; 
and farmers will by degrees ceaſe to till the 
ground, if they find they are not at any 
event to derive from — neceſſities in- 
demnifications of their ſeveral loſſes by bad 
harveſts. Beſides, there is not any manufac- 
ture ſo profitable to the nation as agriculture ; 
it is, as Monteſquieu calls it, a manufacture 
which muſt wa eſtabliſhed hefore any other 
can.“ Aud it appears, that in five years 
' from 17445 to 1950; there was exported out 
of 8 corn to o the pant of s 
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1 . 
1): That — was * ons AL Earl of Hertford 
fe: Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
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ſo that J am entirely convinced that the ex · 


portation of corn, under the bounty, if it 


were not fo frequently to yield to the impa- 


tience and ill policy of the populace, would be 
more advantageous to England, than almoſt 
all the other trade of that country; their ſu- 


peribt᷑ ſleill and ſu periorentouragement, — A 


tothe Fegularity of their ſeaſons, would en- 
able then to ſapply ſeveral countries with 
grain cheaper than they could raife it them- 
ſelves, and fifteen millions of uncultivated 
actes would be improved and encloſed; po- 
pula tion would enereaſe in a great degree, and 
tlie people Would be employed in the manu- 


monient; tho the eportation of corn is pro- 
hibited. And the truth of -thiscafſſertion is 
proved by a view of the Windſor table of 
grain by wich. it appears, that notwith- 
Randing the univerſal advance in the value 
of all Scher things, yet wheat has been 


cheaper for theſe laſt 5 yearscthan it was 


before; and the price Had been regularly 
riſing before the bounty was granted, and 


has as regularly been ↄn the decline ever 
3 rt Io dn e ice. 


factute of a eommodity, every artiele and ru- 
demand would produte plenty, and the prices _ 
at honie/would be lower than they are at this 
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nce. If this be not a proof, rok is no 


In ſhort, if, upon the failure of any 3 


reign harveſt, there is regularly to be a pro- 


ibition at the Engliſh market, every coun- 


try will be under a neceſſity at all events of 


applying themſelves to agriculture for their 
own exiſtence, as they can no longer hope 
to be ſupplied in their ſcarcity from England. 
But what bt — endeavoured to urge on this 
occaſion is not, it ſeems, the faſhionable doc- 
trine at preſent. If a few drunken artificers 
in London cannot procure by the labour of 


three days, as much of the be/# wheater' bread + 
as they can conſume in Ax, they are up in re- 


bellion; and then muſt be bribed by a ſhort- 
ſighted adminiſtration into peace by an em- 


g Loren the natural fruits of which are future 


> wants and future rebellions. In ſhort, it is 


now the policy to ſacrifice the farmer to the 
mechanick, which muſt end in the ruin of 


both; for it is laid down by a judicious wri- 


ter as — maxim, that whatever 


® «© 


(c 
«& 


&& 


encreaſes the ſale ofa production, encreaſes 
the quantity of it; and therefore if you 
would have the bread cheap for your ma- 
nutaQurer, you muſt; ſuffer the exporta- 
tion of corn to be certain and unobſtruc- 

ted.“ I ſhall, in addition to this, only re- 


mind 
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mind Eughand, that ſhe formeily ſupplied 7 


Sweden with corn, but that this'ſupply be- 
came ſo precarious from wanton prohibitions, 
that ſelf-preſervation forced them into agri- 
culture, and at preſent not one ſhip-load 
of corn goes from England to Sweden. And 
here Icannot but lament the preſent prohibi- 
tion, which 1n its operation extends to Ire- 


land as well as England, and that to its great 


injury. In ſhort 'the continent are told, 
once for all, You muſt apply yourſelves 
to apriculture, for you ſhall ſee, that 


_ «whenever you are in ſcarcity; we ſhall 


ſtop our ports, let our plenty be what it 
may. You muſt either follow the exam- 
ple of the Swedes, and at all events raiſe 


corn for yourſelves, or apply yourſelves, to 


— v. 
rn 


* ſome other market, more regular and ra- 


tional.“ The conſequence to England 


will be, that foreigners muſt do ſo. Eng- 


land will loſe this moſt valuable of all her 


branches of trade; and when corn is no lon- 


ger to be exported as a commodity, it will not 


now poſſeſſed of more grain than ever ſhe 
had before, yet the Engliſh redundance will, 


for the fake of the bounty, and convenience 


of navigation, be fent to Ireland in great 
E quantities f 


be to be found as a neceſſary. And the pecu- 
* har misfortune of Ireland is, that tho' the is 


: falls on the ſubjects of Ireland, is an addie 
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quantities, to the deſtruction of their farmers 
and emen And this is not mere ſur- 
miſe. I have this moment a letter in my 
poſſeſſion, from the moſt eminent corn mer- 
chant in Ireland, informing me, that great 
cargoes of corn are daily erpecded from ng- 
land. 

The next tax under conſideration, from 


+, which Ireland is exempted, is the Window 


tax. But let it be remembered, that Ireland 
pays Hearth-money, a tax more oppreſſive, 
and on a more. indiſpenſable neceſſary, and 
one which, in proportion to the circumſtan- 
ces of the two kingdoms, is of much r 
amount. 

They have not a amp duty in Ireland; 
yet even that I cannot ſay they are totally 
exempted from, as the ultimate deciſion of 
all fave roceeding s has been transferred to 
England, and great is the tax which Ireland 


- pays in defraying the various expences of 
ſolicitation, and attendance on appeals and 
+ writs of error in England: and whatever 


proportion of this Engliſh tax neceſſarily 


tion to the taxation of Ireland, and a de- 
duction from the taxation of England. 
In ſhort, whether the taxes of Ireland be 


| conſidered. collectively or in detail, they 


E will 
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will be found heavier. than, thoſe in Eng- 
land; for however people diſagree, as to 
the. minute materials of calculation, yet it 
muſt, be admitted, that Ireland pays one- 
eighth of the ſum that England pays, and 
ite is impoſſible to doubt, that England is 


ten times as rich. Theſe are — facts, 
upon which there can be no difference of 


opinion, and the concluſion is certain and 
obvious. Let me likewiſe add, that the 
taxes are particularly oppreſſive in Ireland, 
becauſe. they are paid by about one-fourth 
of the community, three- fourths living 
without the uſe. almoſt of any one taxable 
article, for potatoes are not yet exciſed ; 

and, hearth-money. and tobacco duties are 
the. only. taxes to which they can be liable: 
whereas the taxes in England are not only 


in quantity lighter, but in equality more im- 


perceptible. We muſt, however, acknow- 


ledge, that the propoſition, which this au- 
thor makes to Ireland, is conceived. in terms 
of liberality, and, I really believe, with fair 
intentions towards that kingdom: but he 


argues from a remote view of a country un- 


det oirgumſtances of depreſſion, which are 


| 2 to him; and the advantage 


ous enlargement of commerce, which he 


would. Confer on en both juſtice and 4 


policy 


= , * 
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licy require that ſhe ſhould poſſeſs, mere- 
2 enable her to ſupport her preſent con- 
tribution. But when ſhe is already ſtrain “ 
cad beyond her ftrength, when England, 
g with all her complaints, is diminiſbing her 
national debt, and Ireland encreafeng hers; 
when the former is mending, tho' flowly, 
in her circumſtances, and the latter not 
flowly growing worſe, even m a time of 
peace, of laying up, or at leaſt of recover- 
ing, it would be ſomewhat hard to expect 
that ſhe ſhould purchaſe, by a certain in- 
cumbrance, a probable alleviation ; and for 
a precarious rivalſhip with France in the 
woollen trade, or ſome ſuch commercial 
lottery, ſend away ſo great a proportion, 
(even one-fifth) of the current caſh of the 
kingdom, over and above the immenſe 
ſums already remitted to England from that 

country. | 
Ireland is an Iſland, which may certainly 
boaſt of natural advantages, but they have 
| hitherto been generally either unimproved 
or unemployed; with fine harbours, but 
little commerce, and a fruitful foil, but lit- 
tle aſſiſted as yet by cultivation. It contains 
about eleven millions of Iriſh plantation 
Acres; not above two-thirds of which are 
2 E 2 inha- 
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inhabited, and not one-half under any rea- 
ſonable degree of cultivation, which is evi- 
nent, from its never yet having been able 
to produce corn nearly equal to the con- 
ſumption of a country, which has the feweſt 
inhabitants, and thoſe too a people who 
conſume leſs than any people perhaps in the 
world; taxed in a greater proportion than 
Britain, with a great majority of its inha- 
bitants too miſerable from their poverty to 
contribute to the ſupplies, and about two- 
thirds debarred by religious policy, from 
almoſt every opportunity of contributing to 
the wealth, or ſtrength of the country. 
Who, becauſe they are not ſuppoſed to be 
attached to the government by principle, are 
not to be bound to it by intereſt; and by the 
evil conſtruction of well deſigned laws, are 
not ſuffered to depoſite with the ſtate, even 
hoſtages for their loyalty.— Who are not al- 
lowed. either incitgments to induſtry, or 
pledges of fidelity, by being precluded from 
enjoying ſecurity for their money, or any 
valuable poſſeſſion in thęig land. Who are 
kept by the laws in a ſtate of preparation 
for revolt, with their properties as transfer- 
able as their perſons, without hazard, attach- 
ment or obligation to reſtrain them; in ſhort, 


with- 
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without any intereſt in the public prefer- 
vation. | 
There is one branch of trade, which Ire- 
land enjoys in a very perfect degree, that 
is the linen manufacture. This is infinitely 
advantageous to Ireland, and, let me add, 
highly ſo to England too; for the money 
ſhe ſends thither for linens only takes a pro- 
greſs ſpeedily to return again; whereas the 
money ſent to purchaſe foreign linens never 
returns. This I do admit to be a valuable 
*branch of trade; however, the utmoſt at- 
tention of the legiſlature of that country 
has not been able to extend it, in any de- 
gree of eonſideration, beyond one of the 
four provinces, and it ſeems impoſſible in 
the nature of things that it ſhould be made 
univerſal in that kingdom. —And when we 
examine the Cuſtom-houſe entries, we are 
much deceived as to the value of the ex- 
portations under this head. —As linen pays 
no duty, oſtentation and exaggeration of 
capital induce the merchant to make his 
entry greater. than his exportation. And 
Mill this manufacture is of ſo narrow ex- 
tent, and bears fo ſmall a proportion to 
the demands of England, chat over and 
above what ſhe imports from Ireland (which 
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is valued at 5$00,000/. per annum) ſhe im- 
ports Flax, linen, thread, lace, cambrick, 
lawn, and linen, from Ruſſia, Sileſia, Swit- 


zerland, Hambourgh and Bremen, to the 


annual amount of a million and a half. It 
1s however a flouriſhing and advantageous 
branch of commerce, ſo far as it extends; 

but it is, as I before-obſerved, almoſt entire- 
ly confined to one-fourth part of the king- 
dom.—The ſole commerce almoſt of the 
other three parts, is the victualling trade.— 
As that country is circumſtanced and reſ- 
trained, this trade is certainly profitable ; 

it brings a good deal of money into the ſouth 


of Ireland, and is certainly better than no 


trade at all, or the live-cattle trade; and 
at preſent there is no other trade for which 
to commute it; therefore it is an ob- 
jet of Iriſh regard. —I muſt however fay 
(cho I combat local advantages and private 
partialities) that of all kinds of trade it is 
the leaſt —— it operates againſt 
pulation and which are particu- 
defective in od ifland ; for half the 
country is really inhabited only by cattle; 


and a great — of thoſe who inhabit 
the remainder, live in extreme poverty, 
"gs" ate obliged to other countries for a great 


propor- 
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: proportion of their corn. Thus they export 


thoſe commodities which employ the feweſt 


hands to prepare, ſuch as Beef, Pork, But- 
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ter, Hide, and Tallow; and they import 
Corn, which of all commodities employs 
the greateſt. number of hands. A ruinbus 


exchange !—L do not ſay, that the exporta- 
tion of Corn is always prohibited in Ireland, 
or that the importation is enjoined-; but 
the great bounty in England in ſo great a 
proportion exceeds that of Ireland; that 
whenever. exportation 1s allowed, England 
muſt underſell Ireland, not alone in foreign 


markets; but as the great and populous 
towns in Ireland lie on the eaſtern and 


ſouthern ſea coaſts, the convenience of na- 
vigation and greatneſs of the bounty ena- 
ble England to underſell Ireland in Corn at 
ber own markets. 

Having examined the great objects on 
which the commerte of Ireland can be em- 


ployed, let us enquite inte the objects upon 


which it cannot be exerciſed; and that ap- 


pears from a review of the ſeveral reſtric- 


tions which have from time to time been 
impoſed upon it by the Engliſb parliament.— 
By the Engliſh ſtatute of the 15th-of Ch. II. 
no production of Europe is to be export- 
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ed to the Colonies, unleſs the ſame be 
ſhipped in England, Wales, or Berwick on 
Tweed, except falt for New Foundland, 
wine from Madeiras and Azores ; from 
Scotland and Ireland proviſions, ſervants, 


and horſes. This act was amended, in fa- 


vour of Ireland, by the act of 3d and 4th 
of Q; Anne, by which that kingdom was 
allowed to ſend white or grey — cloth 
directly to the plantations. 

By the 7 and 8th of King William, © no 
* plantation goods can be landed in Ireland, 
* unleſs firſt landed in England.” 

By the 10 and 11th of W. III. no manu- 
factured wool is to be exported from Ireland, 
nor wool, under an heavy Fine, unleſs to 
England, 

By the 7th of Geo. I. no commodity, the 
produce of the Eaſt Indies, is to be im- 
ported into Ireland, but from England. 


An act was paſſed in the 4th of Geo. I. in 


ſome little degree of alleviation of the 7th 
and 8th of King William ; by which Ire- 
land is permitted to import directiy from the 
plantations any goods, not particularly enu- 
merated.— But I cannot avoid mentioning 
the articles exempted by name from this 
indulgence. ©* Sugars, tobacco, * 

wool, 


rr OT 
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IM. 
© © wool, indigo, ginger, ſpeckle, and Ja- 


„ maica wood, . 
* wood, rice, melaſſes, bea ver- ſkins and 
S other furs, copper-ore, pitch, tar, turpen- 
tine, maſts, yards, bowſprits. They are 


hops,“ and by another to export © glaſs 
IRi„,„„ . LE 
Does this great indulgence amount to 
much more than this! © The former act 
 _* faid, Ireland ſhall import nothing; this 
act permits her to import every thing from 
* the Colonies, exeept what the Colonies 
have to export of any value.” For really 
„after the before-mentioned exceptions the 
> _ plantations do not produce any thing of ve- 
ry great value except Corn and timber; the 
© firſt whereof is imported to the diſcourage- 
ment of agriculture, and the ſecond is bet- 
ter imported from Norway; beſide ſome 
n © denominations of that are prohibited, _ 
h 1 1 appears then, from à review of theſe 
= laws, that the only trade of any degree of 
© conſideration which is to ſupport the mils 
2 Jion annually raiſed by, taxes, and the ſeve- 
g ral drains and incumbrances which I ſhall 
15 hereafter in part mention, 1s the /inen Ma- 
n, pufadture, which 3 to one-fourth 
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of the kingdom and the Victualling trade 
chargeable with the objections I before made 
to it. 
What the profits of this trade are to the 
kingdom, let us in the next place enquire. 
Upon examining the Cuſtom-houſe books 
it appears, that the value of the exports of 
Ireland for the year ending Lady-day 1767, 
(a remarkable year of exportation) amount 
to, — 3 S990 
Imports for the fame time, 2,147,079 


Balance that year in favour} 
CANS of Ireland, 14 695,520 


5 But on a medium of ſix years laſt paſt by 
the moſt accurate calculation, the balance 
in favour of that country amounts only to 


485,921. 


Iwill however ſtate the balance of trade ; 


one year with another at 500,000/. As for 
the illicit trade, whatever it may be, it 1s 
all againſt the kingdom, except the woo! 
ſmuggled to France, which is a pernicious 
trade,, and ſome camblets, ferges and coarſe 
ſtuffs run from the weſt of Irelanid to Por- 


tugal. But the latter have for ſome. time 
been reduced to fo, ſmall a quantity, as 


ſcarcely to deſerve conſideration ; and the 


whole | 


” whole of thoſe exportations are far from 
5 being equal to counterbalance the illicit 
importations of tea, ſpirits, tobacco and 
© ſuch like. Let the balance then ſtand at 
Soo, ooo J. which is above 14,000 J. higher 
© than it appears on the books; and conſider 
on the 0 hand, what various deductions, 
and ruinous drains are operating againſt this 
trade of 500,000. per annum value. Ever 
article, as I before obſerved, that the Faſt 
l Indies or America produce, muſt be pur- 
) chaſed in, England; and all the profits of 
J _ commerce, freight, inſurance, and ſeveral 
ecexaggerations of value, are added to them 
o when the Iriſh purchaſe them. Whatever 
they buy, they buy at-the deareſt rate ; and 
tney have nothing to ſell (linen excepted) 
but the ſimple, native commodities of beef, 
d _ pork, hide; tallow, and butter —/mple com- 
modities call them, for the operations 
they undergo to prepare them for exporta- 
de tion, do not deſerve the name of manufac- 
JJ... ĩð 
is It has been obſerved in “ the State of the 
0 * nation,” that fifty-two millions of the nati- 
us onal debt of England are due to foreigners, 
rſe ſo that the intereſt, being 1,500,000/. an- 
Dr-  nually.zemitted to the ſeveral creditors, muſt 
3 ee 6 F 2 be 
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be deduced from the e of t ad 


This f 18 very true! 
Let us then examine ſimilar deductions 
from m the ſmall balance of Iriſh trade. 
"A pamphlet has lately been publiſhed i in 
Ireland under the direction of the Dublin 
ſociety, ſpecifying each particular perſon 
and article from whence the een con- 
duſio is drawn by, Which it appears, that 
the ſums remitted” annually to England out 
of the Triſh eſtates of perſons who live there, 
amount to — T L. 381,900 
Out of the penfion lift, the whole | 
1 0 of which amounts t5 91,207, J. ip 70575 
Na laces and  employments, | , 143,000 
ravel ling expencesofn merchants, ©, 
and traders, who annually gol - 80 
to England to > buy a and ſell 14 % EO ns 
_ **Tlous commodities, — 11 5 —— 
Education and inns of c court, * 55000 
Law füiits and ſolicitation,— ' 19,000 


Militaty contributions of ſeveral* 3 


| . denominations as therein Pare 142, 207 
P "ticularly if oy Wig gen . 
0 J d 
Adveritures 10 Arnet kica, 4 . 40, O00 
Infurance of thips, DD 511 ; 199,000 
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If we were to attempt deducting this ſum 
from the balance of trade, we ſhould not 
only annihilate this balance, but create 
one againſt that country of 360, 3821. per 
annum. 

In Mr. Prior s publication, about thirty 
years ago, he ſtated his abſentee liſt at 
621,000/. per annum. 

But I ſhall be contented, to avoid all poſſi- 
ble controverſy, with the authority of Mr. 
Poſtlethwayt, one of the greateſt names in 
commerce, who cannot be ſuppoſed a very 
partial ad vocate for Ireland; who only ſpoke 
from what he knew, but who could not 


poſſibly know all. He, in his diſſertations 


on the Britiſh commerce, ſtates the expence 
of Abſentees, Penfions, Employments, and 
Troops abroad, at 486, oool. per annum againſt 


Ireland: Even if this were the amount 
of that charge, which it certainly is not, 


deduct it from the balance of 500, O00]. 
and it reduces the real national balance to 
14, oool. per annum. Thus I am contented 


to ſtate the balance as high as poſſible; 
* and contrary to the teſtimony of their own 


evidence to take the authority of an Eng- 
liſh writer. When the author of the State 
LE the Nation has conſidered the ſeveral ma- 

terials 
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{ 42 ] 
terials that I have laid before him, he will, 
I am convinced, have candour enough to 
confeſs, that there is not a country in Eu- 
rope, ſo unimproved and unpeopled——of 
ſo ſmall a capital and limited a commerce, 
which is ſo heavily taxed as the kingdom 

f Ireland ;—and that it is a matter of aſto- 
iſhment how ſhe contributes as much as ſhe 
does, rather than of reproach that ſhe does 
not contribute more; eſpecially, as half of 
the caſh of Ireland is brought up to the me- 
tropolis, and there ſpent in foreign luxu- 
Ties,” upon foreign gueſts ; who are thereby 
taught to conceive an erroneous opinion of 
the condition of Ireland; and imagine the 
magnificence and plenty of Dublin extend 
themſelyes over the whole country, But 
they are miſtaken—the. ſplendor of the city 
is not. fo much the /n of Wealth, as the 
cauſe of paverty : and this muſt be obvious, 
not only to every man who, has travelled 
through the cquntry, but, who. has been at 
the trouble of making calculations on the 
* + bh manytactures, and population 
Maio! agnes 
— Howe ver, under all theſe diſadvantages, 4 
tional loyalty, and fortunate, ſituation 
have rendered Ireland a more profitable ap 
431 pendage 
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pendage to the Britiſh monarchy, than Gaul, 
and Spain, and Germany united were to 
Rome, when they were provinces of that 
Empire. The ſituation of Ireland is ſacky 
that whatever defence England affords her 
is eventual, and conſequential to her defendF 
ing herſelf; there are no ſhips of war re- 
gulariy ſtationed in, her ports, nor fleets 
cruizing along her coaſts; nor is England 
at any extraordinary expence in the protec- 
tion of that kingdom. And tho' Ireland de- 
rives a ſecurity from the alliance, it coſts 
the country that confers it nothing, and 1s 
recompenced and requited by ten thouſand 
advantages to England. internal de- 
fence (tach as it is) compoſed of an ar- 
my of officers, is Rio tal us her own ex- 
ec the modification of it is the work of 
ngliſh councils, and every body knows it 
is the weakeſt imaginable ; the payment 
belongs to Ireland, and that is exorbitant. 
But beſides this, ſhe furniſhes ſix entire re- 
giments, and pays them for the protection 
of thoſe very colonies with which ſhe is 
ſcarcely permitted to trade; and remits the 
money for their pay regularly to London. 
The civil contributions of that country are 
very conſiderable. The repreſentative * 
the 
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the king is maintained there in great ſplen- 
dor, propagating the influence, and encrea- 
ſing the dependancies of Britiſh authority; 
P at the national expence. And above two- 
irds of the ſums granted for the. civil liſt 


2 remitted to England under different 


eads. For the ſupport of the Royal Fa- 
mily, in penſions of all denominations, and 
ſalaries to abſent place: men, of which there 
are not a few. Add to this, that Ireland is 
not only a nurſery but a college of ſoldiers 
for England; from whence they relieve 
their garriſons by entire regiments, and re- 
pleniſh their army by perpetual drafting. 
But this 1s not all. From the laws I have 
recited, all that the Eaſt and Weſt produce 
muſt be bought at London market, ſo that 


two-thirds of the whole imports of Ireland, 


are from England; and the currents which 
carry money from Ireland to England are fo 
powerful and uniform, that not ſo little as 
one-third of their acquiſitions, be they 
great or ſmall, muſt ultimately center in 
England: and it is very remarkable, that 
the actual current caſh of Ireland (which, 
independent of paper, does not very much 
exceed 500,000 /.) was of as great amount 
ſoon after the revolution, as it is at preſent, 
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Another important article is, the acceſſion 
to the Britiſh navigation, which reſults 
from Ireland. Mr. Poſtlethwayt, who 
made his calculation ſome ycars ago, oom- 
> pates that the tonnage of ſhips employed in 
> theilriſh trade was 286,594, of which ſo 
© great a proportion were Engliſh and Scotch, 
aus 236,634 ; Iriſh only 33,302. And the 
{ſame author not omly aſſerts but proves, 
= that'from! the revolution to this day Eng- 
land has not profited by Ireland in a leſs 
Fannunl ſom than a million and a hal; andit 
moſt be remembered, that the Hate of the 
NMation' proves, the whole ballance of trade 
in favour of England to be no more than 
reo million and a Hall. 
Beoefide theſe ſeveral peouniary advantages ; 
the patronage of promotions, eceleſiaſtical 
and civil in that country, is in a great pro- 
portion applied to Enghiſh purpoſes ; as 
appears from a review of the preſent oc- 
cupancy of ſome of their principal offices. 
4 The heads of the Church,” ibe State, the 
Amy, and dhe Latu, inthat kingdom have 
1 for acourſe of years been ofanother country; 
of the 22 right reverond Prelates, the na- 
tives only furniſh u ſrven; and their connec- 
tions muſt neceſſarily direct ſeveral of the 
benefices in their diſpoſal into foreign chan- 
+2 ( nels—of the ſeven chief judicial offices, two 
> only are occupied by ” nic the for- 
ty 


(46-1 
ty two regiments on the eſtabliſhment, 
ſeven only are commanded by Iriſhmen. 
Of the fourteen great officers on the ſtaff, 
five only are of that country; and beſide 
all this, ſeveral of the principal employ-— 
ments are granted in reverſion, out of tbe | 1 
Kingdom. So that whereſoe ver you turn your ] 
eyes, or direct your obſervation, you find = 
Ireland adminiſtering to the advantage of 40 
England. When we have ſummed up the 
catalogue of benefits (many of which 1 4. 
have omitted) how different do we find the ; 8 
preſeat from the antient relative ſituation of 
Ireland to England! At a time in which 2 
Ireland could ſcarcely make any one return, TX; 
it was thought worth while to ſend over 
great ſums from England for the preſerva- 
tion of that kingdom to the Britiſh empire. 
In the reign of Henry VI. Richard Duke 
of York was ſent Lord Lieutenant to Ire- 
land; we have the conditions tranſmitted 
down to us on which he would accept that th. 
government : they are as follow. Da 

That he ſhould be Lord Lieutenant for th. 
ten years, and have the whole revenues 7 , 
* at his diſpoſal without account. That 
„he ſhould likewiſe receive out of England k 
*+ ;000 marks the firſt year, and 2000 e- 
very year after. That he might let or 
* farm any of the King's places; levy 
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FT what men he pleaſed, and appoint his 
= © own deputy.” 


In the reign of Edward III. Sir William 


VU Windſor Lord Lieutenant engaged and in- 
1 dented with the King to govern Ireland for 


11, 213“. 6s. and 84. per aunum; and Sir 
ohn Da vies obſerves, that Queen Elizabeth 


the three great rebellions of © Neal, Deſ- 
mond, and Tyrone, a million of money. 
2 is likewiſe certain, that Lord Strafford 

as the firſt, who attempted to ſupport the 
government of Ireland, without being a 
charge to England. Can it be imagined, 


i e over to Ireland for the ſuppreiſion of 


that thoſe expences were ſuſtained thro' 
knight errantry, or from proximity, or any 


relation of that nature ? By ne means! 


| E could not juſtify it, nor was Ire- 
a 


land intitled to it. It was on principles of 
ſound policy, and national advantage. 

If Ireland then 1n times of barbariſm was 
thought of ſuch moment to the Britiſh mo- 


narchy, what care and cultivation is ſhe at 
this day intitled to, in conſideration of the 


infinite benefits ſhe confers on England? I 
am aware that it may be ſaid (for indeed 
any thing may be ſaid) that in reciting the 

great expences England has formerly in- 

Eurred for the preſervation of Ireland, I 

have eſtabliſhed to England a juſt title of 

mdemnification from Ireland. If that were 
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nol the caſe;. has ſſie not had already an 
indemnification ample beyond the utmoſt | 
extent of her hopes? Could ſhe have form- 9 
ed an imagination that her efforts fflauld 
have been rewarded by a: million and wait | 
of money every year, and the enjoy ment of 
the benefits. which I have before recited, 
without interruption for almoſÞa- century ' 
It would be ridiculous. to call this in 
demnification. But the fact is, that from 3 
the ſituation of Ireland, it was worth to 
England the application of all her powers 
to annex it to her empire; for as it has“ 
been obſerved by the judicious Sir Francis 
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Bre weſter in his eſſays on trade, * ſince _ 
land is above water, England: cannot be 
* ſale, if that kingdom ſhould be in an 
© hands but her own.” And therefore the 
Kings of England, who are likewiſe King 
of == without having the leaſt ide 
of the immenſe commercial and pecuniar; 
advantages which have ſince reſulted. tc ; 
them, maſt have uſed their utmoſt endes 
vours to preſerve the connection and co : 
operation of Ireland. 
No title then can be founded. in thoſe ſe 
veral expences which England has incurre 
for that purpoſe, except only that of obed 
ence tothe mutual 8 for which the 
on the other hand are intitled to protectioi 
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and liberty. And let me further ohſerve, that 
the defence of Hanover inthe, laſt war, & coſt 
England more, than the protection of Ireland 
has done for almoſt an hundred years ; and yet 
in that time Ireland has conferred on Eng- 
land not leſs than an hundred millions of 
money. It has not however been propoſed, 
that Hanover ſhould make a contribution to 
the Britiſh Eſtabliſhment. I do not talk of 
obligationsFbetween countries; they are of- 

ten. 


* We may form ſome Idea of the magnitude of this 
expence by conſidering the immenſe fortunes made by the 
ſeveral contractors in the laſt war. Sir L. D 8 
whoſe contract was made on the moſt advantageous 
terms to the publick, and fulfilled with the utmoſt fide- 
lity, is notwithſtanding, ſaid to have made by it near 
half a million ſterling. I mention this juſt to give ſome 
idea of the German expences: far from intending the 
leaſt diſreſpe& to that. gentleman, who has acquired a 
great fortune by abilities and integrity, and enjoys it in 
generoſity and beneficence. | 

+ When the people of Ireland ipeak on. the ſubje& of 
obligations, they ſtate them thus.—““ When England 
received nothing from Ireland except the allegiance of 
her inhabitants, ſhe expended her treaſure, and her 
blood, to ſecure. that allegiance to herſelf, and to pro- 
tect her frem her enemies: and in doing ſo, ſhe ated 
according both to policy, and juſtice; for by retaining 
the dominion of Ireland, ſhe purchaſed; her own ſtrength 
and her own ſecurity z and by protecting her, ſhe but 
paid a debt which ſhe owed ; protection being always due 
where allegiance is paid. In protecting Ireland ſhe can- 
not be ſaid actually to have conferred an obligation upon 


her 


LF 


ten chimerical, and almoſt always tran- 
ſitory. Nations of their own free will ſel- 


: dom 
her, ſuppoſing even that protection to be the moſt ex- 
penſive, and the moſt vigilant; for as Ireland neither 
makes war for her own account, nor peace for her own 
advantage, but follows the fortunes of England with- 
out partaking of her councils, ſo it is juſt that Ireland 3 
ſnould be protected in a danger to which for the ſake of 12 
England ſhe is expoſed. And as Ireland by the allegi- 1 
ance which ſhe pays is expoſed to injury, if ſhe has not 
a right to indemnification and reward, ſhe has at leaſt a 
right to be protected.“ [t may be objected, © It Ireland 
were ſeparate from England would ſhe not be expoſed 
to injury would ſhe not have wars upon her own ac- * 
count?” The anſwer is obvious, « then they would Be 1 
upon her own account.” If we engage in a conteſt at 
our own diſcretion, and for our own advantage, we 
have no right to the protection of others. But if we 
engage for the ſake and at the pleaſure of another perſon, 
that perſon ſhould protect us from injury to the utmoſt of 
his powers. Therefore the national allegiance of Ire- 
land may be ſtated as an equivalent for the national pro- 
tection of England. And to prove that it is an equiva- 
lent,_we have great authorities in our favour—the poli- 

of the whole world and of all ages : even France pays 
the eftabliſhment of her colonies, and Rome protected, 
not only her provinces, but every 'nation that bore the 
name of ally to the Romans. Let us now conſider what 
Ireland gives to England, beſides her allegiance ; and 

what England gives to Ireland, beſides her proteQtion. 
Firft then Ireland has a large demand againſt England 
on this account, that ſhe pays the principal expence of 
her own protection ſhe pays the army that is to de- 
ſend her: ſhe even pays a part of the army that protects 
the dominions of England; and exhibits the firſt in- 
ſtence that is to be found in the annals of mankind from 
the beginning of hiſtory to this day, of a dependant na- 
tion giving protection, inſtead of receiving it. Let us 
then 
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( 51 ] 
dom do any thing but for their own advan- 
tage. The contributions of Ireland to Eng- 
| | | land, 
then confider the advantages which England receives 


from the application of the Iriſh revenue, from penſions, 
employments, &c. Let us conſider her profits by the 


reſtrictions of the trade, and the abridgment of the na- 
| tural rights of Ireland; or rather let us compute what 


Ireland ſuffers, than what England gains by them: for 
the charge againſt a perſon who deprives us of any 
thing, is to be rated not at the amount of his gains, but 
of our loſſes; and if, added to this, any injuries have 
heen done to our liberty and our conſtitution, at what 
ſhall we eſtimate them ? 

Of all theſe articles the ballance due to Ireland is 
compoſed ; for we do not take into our eſtimate the 
blood which ſhe has expended, the loſs of all the rights of 
ſovereignty, the abſentees which drain her of her riches ; 


all theſe are the fair and natural conſequences of her na- 


tional allegiance to England; and if England gives her 
perfect protection in return, we eſteem them to, hare 
been paid for. But on the other hand, if at any time 
England has given her no protection whatſoever, but 
what the ſecurity of her own coaſts required, the 
blocking up the harbours of the enemy, and the inter- 
cepting fleets of uncertain deſtination. If Ergland not 
only did not provide for the internal defence ot Ireland, 
but when the had provided for it at her own expence, 
has deprived her of apart of her defenders.—If even 
when invaſion was threatened, ſhe has applied the army 
of Ireland to the defence of other territories, not either e- 
qual in their importance, nor expoſed to equal danger, — 
If this has been the caſe, it mult certainly be taken into 
the account, in ſtating the national ballance, 

What on the other hand has England to counterbal- 
lance this demand? „ She has permitted Ireland to adopt 
her laws and conſtitution. But it would be abſurd to 


Nate this an obligation : had Ireland no conneQtion with 


England, 


a; + i . 
and, I will ſvppofe: conſequential to their 
reciprocal relations, and in many inſtances 
töte the fruits of circumſtance than of libe- 

rality: the protection England afford in re- 
turn coſts her little, and is in a great degree 
the reſult of protecting herſelf. Mutual ad- 
vantage 
England, ſhe might have done ſo. Any nation may imitate 
the conſtitution of England, that purchaſes a correct 
edition of her ſtatutes, and chuſes to adopt them. To 
ſuffer a nation to adopt our laws is no benefit, but to 
prevrnt their doing ſo if they pleaſe would be an injury. 
But the king of England made a charter of a compact 
with Ireland conferring freedom, and therefore advan- 
tageous. He was king of Ireland as well as of England; 
bur ſtate it as you pleaſe, in that compact the intereſt of 
England was confulted at leaſt as much as that of Ireland: 
but being a compact, whilſt it is obſerved on both ſides, ©: 
nothing is due by either; but if England at any time hass 
imvaded that freedom, ſhe is then the debtor of Ireland. ©: 
Thus much for the benefits which England has conferred. 
If ſheproteQted to the utmoſt of her power, ſhe has tre- 
ceiwed an equivalant in the allegiance of Iretand, and a 
large account remains yet unballanced. But if ſhe 
has omitted to do ſo,” we ſhall find nothing but an imper- 
"8 fed protection where a per ed one was due, and a com- 
x - pact conferring a free conſtitution, whieh compact has 
#0 frequently been violated. But let this be forgotten, 
5 Ireland feels no reſentment, demands no recompence; 
f ſhe acknowledges as much dependance as is conſiſtent 
1 with liberty; but with ſuch a ballance in her favour, ſtie 
0 bas at leaſt a title to uſe the words of à poor French 
+ Bi nobleman to his monarch, <All that a poor ſubject aſts | 
1 . of your Mlajeſty is that your majeſty would aſt notb ing 
8 of him. Or to de ſtill more modefate, ſhe makes this 
"of requea, „do not do me an injury, when by doing ſo, 
1 vou do vourſelves no ſervice.” | 
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vantage is the union of nations. And pri- 
vate communication the bond of affection. 
Theſe in the. nature of things are the only re- 
lations that can be permanent between bo- 
dies of men. And thus may GreatBritain and 
Ireland be to the lateſt times united, by the 
indiffolubletiesof general.intereſt,and acon- 
ſtant communication of good offices: and 
he deſerves to be eſteemed an enemy to both, 
who ſhould attempt to weaken that conſti- 
tutional dependance ſubſiſting between 
them. Whatever may be the original 
and incontrovertible rights of Ireland 
as a kingdom, ſhe, with the other ap— 
pendages of Britain yields to the cir- 
cumſtances of the times, and complication 
of the Britiſh empire; by which it has 12 
ſome meaſure become neceſſary, that * a 
general ſuperintending power ſhould be 
* ſomewhere depoſited, for the arbritation 
of commerce, and for directing, reſtrain- 
. ing, and regulating the exterua/ relations 
between the different members of the em- 
„% pire.” This power cannot reſide any 
where with ſuch propriety, as in the Britiſh 
legiſlature. It is indeed a great power! Tho 
it cannot abridge the interna/ liberty of a ſin- 
ge man, it can reſtrain the external opera- 
tions of whole kingdoms, and if it were to 
be exerciſed to the utmoſt extent, would in 


many inſtances effect the purpoſes even of 
: H witernal 
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internal coertion. The Legiſlature of Great 
Britain will I dare fay make a prudent, and 
juſt uſe of it; in former times they did not. 
It is moſt true that their firſt and greateſt ob- 
ject ſhould be, the commerce of the princi- 
pal country; and no trade ſhould be permit- 
ted to any part of his Majeſty's dominions, 
injurious to England: but where they have 
prohibited the trade of a who/e nation for the 
partial benefit of a particular county, to um or 
village, they have been unwiſe and unjuſt. 
Of the laws that I have recited relative to the 
Iriſh trade, ſeveral have been framed in this 
principle. There was a law paſſed formerly 
in England ibiting the exportation of 
live-cattle from Ireland, leſt that trade 
ſhould interfere with ſome breeding farms 
in the weſt of England. This law turned 
out (contrary to the intentions of thoſe 
who made it) advantageous to Ireland : the 
conſequence was, that immediately 'the 
breeding-lands were converted into ſheep- 
walks, and wool was cultivated, -England 
then, purſuing the progreſs that ſhe had 
begun, prohibited the exportation of that 
wool manufactured, or the wool itſelf, unleſs 
to England. The reſult of which has been, 
that Ireland being deprived of the woollen- 
trade, and a competition arifing in that 
branch between France and England, -by 
the eſtabliſhment of a great manufacture at 

Abbey- 
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Abbeyville, tlie frugality of France; has 
enabled her to give an higher price for Iriſh 
wool than England can, and yet underſell 
her at foreign markets. It cannot then be 
doubted: that Ireland, unable to manufac- 
ture her own. wool, would fell it to the 
higbeſt bidder ; and accordingly they have 
ſmuggled into France every year ſo conſi- 
derable a quantity as 26,250 ſtones, which 
have enabled France to work up 78,750 
ſtones of wool; for: one third of wool is 
2 to the working up two thirds of 
theirs. | 

In. ſhort the fact is at this day, that the 
convemence of getting wool from Ireland 
(which no law can prevent) and the cheap- 
neſs of labour in France, have concurred: 
entirely to deprive England of a moſt va- 
luable part of the woollen trade; yet 
fill, to uſe the words of Mr. Poſtle- 
thwayt, © this fear, or rather infatuation 
* 1nreparditothe value of our lands, makes 
us in a prohibition, that not only 
injures the Iriſh and ruins ourſel ves, but 
«enriches and aggrandizes the French; 
« for as the caſe ſtands, Ireland or France 
* muſt have the woolen manufacture. 

The ſame policy takes place with regard 
to Molaſſes and ſugar. Ireland cannot im- 
port them from the plantations dired/y, but 

H 2 mult 
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muſt firſt enter them in England; wherefore 
the Iriſh, to avoid the coſts, danger, and 
loſs of time of two voyages, ſail directly to 
the French ports, and furniſh themſelves 
with their brandies and ſugars, without at- 
tempting to meddle with the produce of 
the Britiſh plantations, and this to the 
amount 'of a ſum, which, ſo long ago as 
Sir Matt. Dicker's time, was 150,000). per 
annum. All this being the worſt Policy 
imaginable, why is it not altered, if it were 
only for the ſake of England ? Ireland de- 
ſires no advantage over England in com- 
metce, but over France; and is ſhe to pay 
England a ſtipend for obtaining that? 

Would it be reaſonable of England to ſay 
to Ireland, The French, our natural ene- 
mies and rivals in trade, have, from the 
« cheapneſs of their labour, beat us out of 
„ the woollen trade. You, from your 
« frugality and induſtry, are certainly, on 
te the other hand, able to underſell them; 
« to withold from them the material by 
« which they work, and finally to wreſt 
« this trade out of their hands. However, 
% notwithſtanding that whatever you ac- 
* quire would be an acquiſition from the 
« enemy, and an addition to the wealth and 
„navigation of the Britiſh empire; and a 
*« preat proportion of it muſt immediately 
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à center in England; though we have, to 
„all intents and purpoſes, loſt this trade 
* ourſelves, — in ſhort, though retaking this 
prize from France would be to the laſt 
degree advantageous to us, yet you ſhall 
„ not be permitted to do fo, unleſs you 
pay us, in return, a large ſum of money 
« yearly for it.” Can any thing be ima- 
gined more abſurd, or more unjuſt? No 
power has a right to SG a prohibition, 
except for the good of the whole ; what can 
we ſay then of thas Nohibition, which does 
an injury to ourſelves and our friends, to 
do a benefit to our enemies? Yet ſuch is 
the inference on The State of the Nation, and 
ſuch is the policy of England on this 
ſubject. 

But whilſt it is an incontrovertible fact, 
that withdrawing the prohibition on 
certain woollen manufactures from Ireland 
would be injurious to France, and therefore 
advantageous to England, it isnot a matter 
inſtantly to be determined, in what courſe 
of time Ireland ſhould ſo far profit by this 
trade, as to be able to pay out of the king- 
dom any thing near 100,000]. per annum for 
it; for, though this is not the ſole, yet 
as it is the principal object of commercial 
indulgence propoſed by this author, as an 
indemnification forthisannual contribution. 


] ſhall 
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I ſhall make it a principal obʒett: af m ex 
amination. And here: let me: obſerve, that 
all that France would lee, Ireland! would 
not gain. Suppoſe the wool heretofore ex- 
ported to France amounted, as has been 
ſaid; to 26, 2 50 ſtone. If this were manu- 
factured in Ireland, Ireland would gain the 
manufacture of 26, 2 5% ſtone of wool! But 
it muſt be remembered, that France would: 
thereby loſe the manufacturing of 78,750; 
ſtone; for France cannot: wark without one 
third mixture of ours. By this ĩt is evident, 
that France would: loafe exactly: three times 
as much as Ireland would gain, which is at 
leaſt as much the concern of and as 
Ireland; or, if the French were after this 
to manufacture, they muſt purchaſe their 
woel at fo high a price, that England might 
reaſſume a ſhare of this trade. Every cir- 
cumſtance in the las and policy of Ireland 
has, for ſome: years, tended to diminiſſ the 
quantity of wool in that kingdom. The 
propagation of the linen manufacture, the 
ſeveral laws for encou t of: til- 
lage, and the great profits. of the Victual- 
ling trade, have all had ſo great an opera- 
tion, that above one third of the quantity 
is diminiſhed ſince the year 1711. To 
which muft he ard the ingreaſe of peo- 


ple; 
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ple; which, ceſtimating them as the author 
of Differtations um the Britiſh commerce.” 
as done, only at 1, 666, 00, the quantity 
of manufactured wool neceſſary for their 


oloaths, furniture, and burials, would a- 


mount, ia to that author, to 
1, 061% tzol. per anmuy; Now this author 
fays, that if Ireland were to manufacture 
fully everyiſtone of wool over and above that 
employed in their oπñn conſumption, and 
not entf as they now do, yarn or worſted 
to it would "+ hap m'value to 

only 378, 75. per amm. Now af the ge- 
nerally received computation be juſt, that 
the people of Ireland amount to d wo mil- 
liotis the conſumption of 3; 34,000 perſons 
muſt be deducted out of this 378, 750l. 
Aexord ing to the calculation Which he has 
laid down with reſpect to the other million 
ix hundred and ſixty-fix thouſand; of a- 
bout 225.194. per head, this:corſumption 
amounts to 212,923 which being deduc- 
ted but of 378,50 would reduce the va- 
1ne of the whole exports by this 
trade to 165,82 5. . as I before 
-obſerved; we admit the uſual and moſt ac- 
curate computation of the numbers at two 
millions; « computation which I admitted 
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when it was unfavourable to me. But as 
it always ſhall be my object to . ot 


truth, rather than to avail myſelf of an 
authority favourable to my argument; 1 
will not therefore allow the full extent of 


Mr. Poſtlethwayt's calculation, altho' it be 
in my own favour; but I will admit the 
conſumption of every inhabitant of Ireland 
to be only at ten ſhillings per head; two 
ſhillings and nine-pence leſs than he ſuppo- 
ſed it. In this I am certain that have not 
over- ſtated; and if this be admitted, the 
conſumption of the inhabitants of Ireland 
will be one million only; conſequently, as 
he computes it at 1,061, 2 50%. I deduct 
61, 250. from the conſumption of Ireland, 
and add it to her export. But as this 61, 250 
pounds worth is to be exported, I ſuppoſe 
it to be highly manufactured, which I would 
not ſuppoſe it to be, were it to be conſu- 
med in Ireland. This ſuperior degree of 
manufacturing being conferred upon it, it 
would be encreaſed in its value one third, 
and would therefore be worth 81,666/. 137. 
44. I add therefore this 81, 666“. 1 37. 44. 
to the ſum of 378,50. at which Mr. Poſ- 

tlethwayt computes the value of all — 
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wool of Ireland that could be exported, if 
manufadtured fully * the ſum then of 
460, 416“. 135. 4d. is the utmoſt, value of 
the wool that could be exported. from Ire- 
land, ſuppoſing that every fleece of wogl, 
not made uſe of by the inhabitants them- 
ſelves, were compleatly and fully worked up, 
that is to ſay; made up into fine dyed cloth. 
Thus 460,4167. 135. 4d. is the value of that 
_ commodity highly wrought | u up for 


rtation. From whence you muſt de- 


duet the value of the wool; which" before 
was a vendible ng rhe and the onen 
tion of that 1 is one-fifth. 


"TH . d. 

Er then from this mo: 4604 16 13. 4 
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Dye-Stuffs of all denomi-) > 7? 
nations, oil, and drugs, 


neceſſary for this quan- \ -;40,000: 998 
tity of cloth - 8 
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All the poſſible pst Rt: 
to the nation, | L. 358,333 6 8 
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Wa pears then to a certainty that this 
e 33 I. 65. 8d. is wy gov poſ- 
Als proſe to the nation from this exporta- 
tion ren, every article of it fully ma- 
mufaQured. 


© Now that it. ould be fo manufaQured, 
1 e the competition of England 
in fir Spanith cloths would make that im- 
wache ag e ge e could, not 


e But even tho the 
8 — and xivalſhip of England did not inter- 
pale {which they certainly would) the ma- 
nufacture for exportation would not, under 
a courſe of years, make ſuch a progreſs, as 
to exceed in any conſiderable proportion 
coarſe cloths, ſerges, camblets, &c. And 


this de of manufacturing diminiſhes the 
Keeps 243-7 ſtated before by one-third at 
kaſt, which one-third making 11, 4440. 


86. 10d. - being deduced. from 5518785 
65. 8d. 33 the higheſt poſſible ba- 


Hnce in favour of ele ** 236,888 /. 
17 5. d. 


But in ſtating the 3 polble balance 
to the n. on the woolen trade at 
. 238,988 
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4 238,888 175. gd. per annum, I have 
ſuppoſed every Feece of wool not conſumed 
at home, to be wrought” up in the mannet 
before deſcribed for e ion; which is 
really ſuppoſing an abſolute impoſſibility: 
F — would ſtill be employed to purchaſe 
wool, woollen yarn, worſted, for Eng- 

liſn uſe, which England will always have 
an: intereſt in purchaſing, and which, ac- 
ar to Mr. Poſtlethwayt, would very 
little diminiſh, though the exportation of 
manufactured wool were allowed. His 

words are theſe: (1) * There will be always 
m England and Ireland as many people on 
* the trade of buying the — and yarns, 
for which we (meaning the Engliſh) pay 
ready money, as there will be purchaſers 
Hof their wodls fully manufactured, which 
if ſent here to be ſold for exportation, 
e muſt be on long eredit; and, if ſent at 
Abroad on their owir acdunts Wilk be 
fubject to uncertain Tales} and as untet- 
tain payments“ This cenſideration in- 
duees him to deduct from his balance fh 
favour bf Ireland, Which he ſtätes at 
. 398/750, no dn a ſum then { $65,600 
91 911 1505 Hf I sv t 0 and 
\ 0869.50! baſh „ „ basland 33 Tir on 

(i) Di. Vol. II. "Poe 944. 
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and finally concludes (page 843, vol. II.) 
That all the woollen goods Ireland can 
fully manufacture for 'exportaton, will 
+ amount to no more than , 5 25 8,750.“ 


That the greateſt liberty rtation 
Ach Ireland could enjoy, would not en- 
tirely prevent England from purchaſing raw 
wool, worſted and yarn; is certain: For 
though: to manufacture fully is more a na- 
tional object, yet to the perſon who has the 
Wool or yarn to ſell, it is a matter of indif- 
ference; whether be; ſells it to an Iriſhman, 
to manufacture himſelf, or to an Eng- 
liſh factor to carry to England; it is the 
price that muſt determine with him, and 
frat will be generally in favour of the latter. 

wever, thotigh it it Would ſerve my argu- 
Matt I will not agree with that author in 
Rating the exportiq wool and woollen yarn 
to England on that eontingency, as great 
as it is at this day; on the contrary, I think 
it. is not ton hel imagined, that England 
ſho uld purchaſe as much from Ireland, when 
Me -has.'competitars in that market, as tat 
preſent when ſhe has none. But i am ſurt 
this judicigus writer has, on account of 
the wool and yarn, that would continue to 
be ſent to England, deduced 300,000 /. 

2 | from 
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from his Iriſh balance, I | ſhall be within 
all bounds of moderation if I ſuppoſe it 
100,000/. which 18 three times as little as 
that author ſuppoſes it, and this ſum be- 
ing deducted from the balance which I have 
3 of 238.888“. 195, dt. will reduce 
the whole poſſible balance in favour of Ire- 
land by he. exportation of manufactured 
Wool, to 138,888“. 176. 94. But to prove 
be yond the paſſtblity of doubt that the 
liberty of exporting woollen cloths, , &c. 
would not prevent the Iriſh from ſelling to 
England great quantities of wool, yarn, 
and worſted ; let us look into the eum 
houſe books, and we thall find, that though 
a great. linen manufacture is eſtabhſhed in 
Ireland, yet ſhe ſells England annually, 
above 30,000 Hundred weight! of linen : 
yarn; Which, as ſame of it is fine working 
thread, cannot, at a medium, be valued at 
leſs than 164. per ponnd at which, peter it 
amounts to 24%,008þ5 , 6 nn es 

If then Ireland ſends o reat a quanfity | 
4 the. material of. an eſta iſhed manufac- 1 
ture to England, where that ma nut is | | 
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in its infancy, nit een that the Will Fl 
ſend in a: greater proportionable quantity of 14 
yool. and, woollen, yarn,1 the materials of a wil 


manu- | | | 
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mahufacture yet in its infancy in Ireland, 
dut eſtabliſned in England ? It is incontra- 
vertible. 28 ©) 3 1 e Ni Jus 
Andi after all theſe deductions from this 
branch of commeree, I muſt obſerve, that 
the efforts of France to procure wool from 


Ireland, rather than make a total reſig- 
nation of this trade, would be ſo vigorous, 
that neither national advantage, nor legal 
reftritisn; neithef policy nor penalty would 
prevent (at leaſt ſor ſome years) the - far- 
mer from ſelling his wool to the higheſt 
bidder, wo will dettainly be the French 
merchiant; and it muſt be remembered, 
that for every ſtone of Wool ſent to France, 
there miuſt be a deduction from this 
Po 11 5 94. of no leſs a ſum than 
| llimfgg] CO OIDNT SOQ8> 29; 
"FF wil 1 ge for the falke of ar- 
gument, that the S οο Muhieh is pro- 
8 — ion to Ireland for 


paying a tax of 190, 86 Were pmnicllintely 
to be teceited b the ineiduals ef that 


Krngderm, r bonifequertte! of the free exer- 
ik to unto Krucbe, which'F think 1 
1 e proved ed to Ys Rk. Cine 
| THE #Avantiges/WhRAg 36 a Ron From 
the introdtiction of U matvifa 
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of two kinds: Firſt, it employs the idle, 
and by finding employment for them, it 
is a cauſe of its population; but this effect 
is not felt immediately, and though it will 
in time encreaſe the numbers of a nation, 
and conſequently its ability to bear taxes, 
yet that encreaſe muſt be the work of 
years. | | | | 
The other advantage is, that it occaſions 
to the nation either a ſaving of money, which 
it otherwife would export, or a greater re- 
turn of money from foreign nations; and 
thus in proportion to the extent of its ope- wo 
ration, it turns the balance of trade in fa- wt | 
vour of the nation ; and this effect 1s felt 1 
more immediately. If Ireland were to 
manufacture her wool, ſq as to add 200,000/. 
to the value of the commodity, it does not 1 
follow from thence that ſhe would receive i | 
200, ooo. of clear benefit or acceſſion to her ith 
wealth ; or that the balance of trade would 1 
be turned in her favour in ſo large a ſum as Wi! | 
200,000/. For though ſome would be em- "4 
ployed, in that manufacture, who: before its 
introduction, were entirely, or almoſt entire- 
ly idle, yet many would be in it, 
who before were induſtrious, though poſ- 
ſibly riot employed in ſo profitable an in- 
£ duſtry. 
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duſtry. Now, whatever was gained by 
their former induſtry, was a benefit to the 
nation, and upon their induſtry bein 

converted to the manufacturing of woo 
that former benefit ceaſes: whatever they 
earn by agriculture, or by other manufac- 
tures leſs profitable than the woollen, 
from, which they are diverted, is as cer- 
tainly loſt to the nation, as what they gain 
by the woollen, is gained to it: conſe- 
quently the former muſt be deducted out of 
the latter, in computing the national be- 
nefit, and the clear gain to the nation, 
is only the exceeding of the profits of the 
one, over the profits of the other. 

If the hands, who earn 200,000 /. in the 
woollen trade, did before earn 50,000 J. 
in agriculture, the clear profits of the 
woollen» amount to but 150,000, J. becauſe 
by its introduction, that go, ooo. which 
was before gained to the nation, is gained 
no more. Thus it appears, that though 
Ireland ſhould encreaſe the value of her 
wool 200,000 /. by manufacturing it, ſhe 
would not really gain + 200,000 J. but a 
large deduction muſt be made in our com- 
putation, of the benefit ariſing from it to 
the nation: It is impoſſible to compute 
a KID before- 
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before-hand, how great that deduction 
ſhould be, but it is evident that it muſt be 
conſiderable. 5 

I will now ſuppoſe that Ireland were 
immediately to gain by the woollen trade, 
or any other additional branch of com- 
merce, 200,000/. free from all manner of 
deductions ; that her inhabitants ſhould 
receive it quite clear, and ſhould actually 


have 200,000/. to ſpend, more than they 


had before, and that every farthing ſhould 
be ſpent in Ireland; it does by no means 
follow from thence, that ſhe would be 
thereby enabled to pay 100,000/. more of 
taxes, or revenue. Were indeed the whole 
of this 200, ooo. to go immediately into 
the Exchequer, it would then enable 
the ſtate to pay 200, ooo. more than it 
did before; but the fact is, it would not 
it would go into the pockets of indivi- 
duals, to be ſpent by individuals. Now, 
from the money which individuals ſpend, 
there can be extracted but a certain pro- 
portion, and that a ſmall one, for the re- 
venue. Every thing almoſt is taxed, and 
therefore, in almoſt every thing which he 
urchaſes, he pays ſomething to the ſtate; 
ut this is a ſmall proportion, not above 


one-fifth: for, in Ireland, the proportion 
K of 
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of the money ſpent by the people, and of 
the money extracted from their expendi- 
ture, for the purpoſes of the ſtate, is about 
five to one, — the firſt, five millions; the 
latter, one. (1) It, therefore, there ſhould 
be an acceſſion to the individuals of the 
clear ſum of 200, 00]. which, I have proved, 
they could not poſſibly have by the woollen 
trade. If that, acceſſion were to happen in 
an infant, and if it were to be all ſpent in 
Ireland, it would not enable the ſtate to pay 
above 40,0000 per annum of revenue, more 
than it pays at preſent. 

Thus T have proved that this manufac- 
ture never can arrive at the higheſt degree 
of perfection in Ireland; that if it did, it 
r not poſſibly add 200,000 / ber an- 
num to the wealth of the nation; and that, 
if b this, or any other indulgence, they 
— 2 acquire this addition, it would not 
enable them to pay an additional 100,0007. 
per annum in taxes. But though theſe facts 
were dubitable, which they certainly are 
not, can any thing equal the abſurdity of 
impoſing a tax, at the time you are only 
| _ ſowing 

(1) This is a greater proportion than Erpland pays. 


England, ſubſtracting from her expenditure for taxes, at 
the HERS not above one-eighth, 


[m1 
ſowing the ſeeds of its ſupport ? It is like 
laying a burden on the ſhoulders of an in- 
fant, becauſe, when he becomes a man, he 
may be able to bear it. 
I have ſtated, with the utmoſt care and 
fidelity, the proportionable powers of Ire- 
land to England ; its exertion and its 
abilities; the benefits it confers, and the 
returns it receives; and I think. it is, on 
the whole, impoſſible to deny, that Ireland 
does, at this moment, pay at leaſt as great 
a proportionable tax, as any nation, under 
diſadvantages which no other proph © expe- 
113 
The ordinary revenues of 
France are — 11 (608jÞ907. 
on Spain” ce 5,092,400 f 
Of En land 8, ,000,000 A 
Of Ireland —- 1 ,000,000 | 
Thus proportioned and. circamBanice in 
burdens and diſabilities, it is impoſſible that 
Ireland can engage for any new grant, 2 
a conſiderable. amount, at leaſt, until 
ſhall have for ſome, years reaped the fits 
of future acquiſitions. . With a balance : of 
trade in fayour of that country fo ridicu- 
louſly low, as that every” conceſſion that 
can be mätle, Cannot raiſe it above 14,0007. 


K 2 per 
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per annum, and which, in all human cal- 


culation, has been greatly exaggerated, by 


artifice or vanity, by the arbitrary entries 
of linen merchants, to propagate. tt eir own 
credit. With ſuch a balance, I fay, and 
2 currency of little more than 500, 000. 
Ireland cannot try experiments, the intro- 
duction of which 1s to be, the annual re- 
mittance of lO . into another coun- 
try, an additiona revenue to be raiſed on 
its inhabitants, _ 

As for the Colonies, it is eaſy to fay, 
* they are abundantly able to contribute to 
the B of England 200,0001/. per 
annum; t, I am ſure, at this time, 
it is not eaſy 15 determine i in what manner; 
and, by the accounts we have of the reve- 
nues ite! colleQec 'by the commiſſioners 
of f the eu toms in America, it is evident, 

90 harveſt-time there for 


n 


a r cious miniſt ter. 
11 0 big Aae incurred a. gebt of 


2.000 16055 F e laſt war, it is, at 
leaft IF 5 my 950 of their liberali ty, 
as of their wealth, and rather mare, as 
this N Was an anticipation only of their reve- 
nu among . tl emſe Ch Ves, A Ie, part of 


W wh was Rat PR 9-8 money, nor * We 
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to intereſt, nor to be paid by funds. But, 
be that as it may, this is not a time to ring 
new impoſitions in their cars: when they 
ſhall be reſtored to order and tranquility, 
then, if we may judge from the. teſtimony 
of this 2,600,900/. they will not be deficient 
in their contributions. 

And certainly every part of his Majeſty 8 
dominions ought to contribute to the gene- 
ral preſervation of the Britiſh Empire; at 
the ſame time proportioning their contri- 
butions to their Fan in the firſt place; 
in the next, to the advantages they derive, 
For, as it is impoſſible that men can ex- 
ceed their means, ſo it is unreaſonable to 
expect they ſhould make the ſame exertion 


in ſupport of a od or. a bad conſtitu- 
tion, to confirm Br or Seat Wen 


liberty. 
Burdens, fays Montsſquicu, are mil- 
” lingly barne, as the, price of freedom; 
, bag = any © 2 5 Aeg dh 7 will 
« pelle We them, they, com- 
1 if de compelled, they 
cannot, drr —— a. For why ſhould 
they pay, Nhen they . 1 idera- 
tiqn a or. ſhall they exert 
themſelves, When even, yigtory, ſhall not 


leave 
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leave them free? For what have people to 
fear, or to defend, who do not poſſeſs an 
inviblable right in their liberties and pro- 
perties? As for wealth, the 3 


of cotitribution, it muſt flow from human 
induſtry; and will human induſtry be ever 
exerted, if the fruits of it be rendered 
precarious ? And, in truth, if the caſe of 
theſe Coloniſts were as ſome perſons have 
ſtated it, it would be in vain to expect 
eitlier Leal for government, or attachment 
to acquiſition amongſt them.—What are 
they - to be folicited to by this addreſs ? 
* You ſhall, as tlie prize of adventure, 
6: and rewärd of ae enjoy the Bri- 
wt tifhbirth-right 49, l er away as much 
Hof your prop perth Free-will offerings 
ng yo aſe? BA others ſhall have the 
< right of taking away the remainder, or 
life part as "Rey! mall think proper.“ 
Vet W is the f of ſeveral laborious 
eompoſitions on this ſübject; which ſeem 
to me, as if they wefe. framed by to 
weaker and diſtract the Britiſh empire. If 
the Auer ans were feally under theſe cir- 


cumiſtartiees, What mockery would it be to 
reffind them of the celle 7 idee cbn- 
PPttution;” ' or. call on them to exert 


JA > 1! 


them 


ſelves 
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ſelves in defence of their country? What 
have they in ſuch a conſtitution to admire, 
or, in ſuch a country, to defend ? It would 
be but to inſult them with their ſubection, 
and call on them to aſſert their chains. 

The author of The State of the Nation, 
whilſt he impoſes a tax of 200,000/. per 
annum on the Coloniſts, admits that it is 
reaſonable they ſhould ſend repreſentatives 
to wo ge Not by any means as ne- 

ary to give the parhament a right to 
dupa of their property, their lives, or 
their liberty. That the parliament = 
already power ſo conſummate, as to be 
capable of no augmentation by that acqui- 
ſition: © But the prodigious extent of the 
* Britiſh dominions in America, the rapid 
* increaſe of the people there, and the 
great value of their trade, all unite in 
giving them ſuch a degree of importance 
in the empire, as requires that more at- 
* tention ſhould be paid to their concerns 
* by the ſupreme le — than can be 
expected from it, 5 long as the Colo- 
nies do not elect any of the members, 
of which the Houſe of Commons 1s com- 
** poſed.” Here indeed the author ſtates 
the very principle of legiſlation, among 


freemen, 


ce 


A 


ce 


7 


** 
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freemen, and the indiſpenſability of repre- 
ſentation to legiſlation, and more eſpecially 
to taxation Br that 1s one of the moſt im- 
portant of all concerns: And if, from the 
conſiderations this author has mentioned, 
it is reaſonable the Coloniſts ſhould have re- 
preſentatives ;—to tax them without ſuch, 
would be unjuſt; and what is unjuſt no 
body of men have a right to do. Juſtice 
limits, (if I may uſe the expreſſion,) even 
the omnipotence of the omnipotent. But I 
am ſure that the liſh parliament will 
decide theſe weighty matters, according 
to wiſdom and juſtice. + 

I do not therefore mean to expatiate on 
the infinity of their powers, nor on conſti- 
tutional rights, which England may aſert, 
and the coloniſts deny—Theſe points of 
law and policy have already been ſtated to 
the public in a pamphlet, intitled © The 
Caſe of -Great Britain and America,” (3d. 
edition) with ſuch weight, precifion, and 
depth of thought, as muſt have convinced 
every unprejfudiced man; the prejudiced 
nothing can convince, I only add on this 

part of the ſubject, that no body of men, 
deſcended in a twentieth degree from 
Britons, will live contentedly under this 


maxim of government © That perſons 
„ diſtant 


11 


&® diſtant from them a thouſarid leagues, 
* are to tax them to what amount they 
* pleaſe, without their conſent Without 
& knowing them or their concerns,—with- 
cout any ſympathy of affection or intereſt 
towards them, — without even ſharing 
themſelves in the taxes they impoſe, — 
On the contrary, diminiſhing their own 
* burdens exactly in the degree in which 
they encreaſe theirs.” Power may en- 


cc 


cc 


force this doctrine, but the declarations of 


an oracle could not make it compatible 
with liberty. — Vet writers have been found 
to ſupport it; and even the infirmity of 
human inſtitutions, and the imperfec- 
tion of the Britiſh repreſentation, have 
been urged to prove that America ſhould 
have no repreſentative at all. 
But let them conſider that imperfect as 
the repreſentation of that country may be; 
yet there is not a ſpot in Britain, which 
is not within the pale and comprehenſion 
of repreſentation. The principal towns 
and cities ſend © their members, and the 
leſſer towns and villages, not incorporated, 
are each a part of ſome county which 
chuſes repreſentatives; And there is not 
198 L almeſt 


11 
almoſt in the whole kingdom one man fo 
inoonſiderable, as not to have ſome ſhare 
or influence in a general election; though 
the modes of election preſcribed by par- 
liament may withhold him from the very 
act of uoting. But if repreſentat ion in Eng- 
land be partial, does it follow from thence 
that America ſhould ha ve no repreſentation 
at all ? And, as the above author obſerves, 
if England have not the be conſtitution 
human invention could form, is it a reaſon 
that America ſhould have the wor? And 
let the author of The State of the Na- 
tion | conſider, the declaration of the ſta- 
tute of James the firſt, which he quotes as a 
foundation of the power of the parliament. 
The whole body of the realm, and 
* every particular member thereof, either 
in perſon, or by repreſentation by their 
* own free election, are by the laws of the 
<-realm'deemed'to be preſent in the high 
<:xourt" of parliament.” Can the people of 
America be ſuppoſed to be prefent in 
perſon, or 'by''neprefſentation by their own 
ret election? R would be an abſurdity to ſay 
fo: And is qustation, in the ſame note, 
as to the County- Palatine of Cheſter, im- 
nl. * ports 
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ports nothing more than this, that the 
parliament did, without - proving they 
had any right) in former times. bind that 
country before it was repreſented. That, 
in the reign of Henry VI. in, probably, the 
very firſt inſtance wherem they had been 
taxed, they petitioned. the king againſt it; 
who did agree with them that it was a 
violation of their privileges : and though, 
perhaps, it was not immediately after, yet 


it has long ſince been rejected, as uncon- 


ſtitutional; and at this day, in common 
with every other part of England, Cheſhire 
tends members to repreſent her in parlia- 
ment. 

This author admits that the ſeveral Colo- 
nies ſhould enjoy the privilege of adjuſting 
the ways and means, by which they ſhould 
raiſe their different proportions of the 
200,000/. per annum, which he, in the name 
of the Britiſh legiſlature, impoſes on them 
in the groſs. And why 1s this indulgence 
granted? Undoubtedly, becauſe they muſt 
be ſnppoſed beſt to know the conditions 
and reſources of ther reſpective countries. 

And is not this a ſtronger reaſon why the 
quantity of this gift, as well as the mode of 
raiſing it, ſhould exclufively belong to 

L 2 them ? 
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them? Otherwiſe this indulgence would 
amount to no more than that of firſt con- 
demning a man to death, and afterwards 
leaving to his choice the mode of his execu- 
rion. 


But the author proceeds, 
e Whilſt eight millions of ſubjects in- 
£ habiting Great Britain are made to pay 
four millions on account of a war, one 
great object of which was the ſafety 
* and proſperity of the Colonies ; it furely 
„is not tqo much to require of the 
* two millions of ſubjeas reſiding there, 
yy 200,000 /. per annum for the general ſer- 
vice.“ But if the doctrines with regard 
to the Colonies, laid down by this author, 
and ſeveral others, be admitted, this ex- 
poſtulation is rather inſult than argument ; 
for according to them, the ſafety and prof- 
perity of the colonies, to which they con- 
tribute, 15 nothing more than The li- 
berty of procuring money by their in- 
* duſtry, that it may be taken from them 
« at the diſcretion of the ſtate which pro- 
* tes them.” —who are they afraid ſhall 
take from them theſe valuable privileges ? 
r 1s there a nation under heayen, to 
which the colonies could be united, which 
would 


= 
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would not permit the inhabitants 20 labour 
for wealth, if they were to retain to them- 
ſelves the power of taking it from them 
without their conſent. 

The great object of the war ſhould be 
ſtated, as it wa. It was to vindicate from 
France the colonies of America, and to make 
them the great ſource of commerce, ſtrength, 
and navigation to Ereat-Brituin. And a 
glorious object it was! Not to do merely 
a piece of courteſy, or kindneſs to the de- 
ſcendents of Britons who happened to be 
ſettled in America, or to get'a trifling tri- 
bute of 200, oool. per annum from them: But 
ſor preventing that inexhauſtible fund of 
ſtrength and riches from falling into the 
hands of an enemy, and applying it to 
the everlaſting power of Great-Britain. 
And an everlaſting ſource of advantage 


will they prove, if her policy ſhall make 


friends of thoſe, whom fortune has made 
fubjeas. Let her wiſdom keep them de 
pendent in every external relation, but let 
them experience internal liberty, and a ſecu- 
curity in their acquifitions. And England 
can, by her ſuperior power and incontro- 
verted ſuperintendency, ever provide that 
their property ſhall not be increaſed, with- 


out 
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out at the ſame time encreafing the benefits 


they confer on the mother country 
The original formation of ſociety was 
for the general advantage of all who com- 
poſe it; and conformity to its laws can 
only be maintained by a prefervation of 
thoſe advantages. Tell the Coloniſts that 
have fpent feventy-five millions in a 
war, by which England is confirmed in the 
advantageous poſſeſſion of the Colonies, and 
by which the Colonies have been reſcued 
from flavery.—Tell them, that whilſt you 
have enfured the returns of their induſtry 
to yourſelves, you have made them ſubjects 
of a ftate, in which to be a fubje&, is 
to be a freeman: — tell them this, and 
you will folicit their gratitude, and may 
rely on their co-operation ; for then their 
intereſt and their duty, their obligations 
and affections, will be all engaged in ſup- 
port of their allegiance. Let them ſee 
that they are freemen, and ſhew them the 
advantages of being members of a free 
ſtate, and then you will make them, 
though they had neither virtue nor gra- 
titude, unalicnable friends to the Britiſh 
gavcanment. 


But 
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But if after all—after you had really 
conferred theſe benefits upon them, they 
ſhould yet turn out factious or diſobedient, 
(which is to the laſt degree improbable) — 
be but once ſure, but be very ſure, that 
the conſtitution is on your ſide, that you 
erect not your ſtandard again lau and 
Juftice, —1 ſay in that caſe, - with ſuch a 
cauſe and ſuch an alliance, you may laugh 
at the 
country.—But it is a formidable thing to 
__ enforce by arms a violation of right, and 
draw the ſword againſt the liberties of a 
people. — And I lay it down once for all 
as a maxim, which netther the ſubtilty of 
genius, the authority of ſenates, or the 
terror of the ſword can overturn, © That 
any people, whoſe property is at the diſ- 
cretion of others, are in a ſtate of ſla very, 
and that the very idea of property is 
deſtroyed, if it may be taken without 
the conſent of the owner. (1) 


c 


* 
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This 


(r) But what would be the Condition of the Ameri- 
cans, if added ro this Claim over their Property, obio- 
lete Laws ſhould be revived to deprive them of their 
Lives too? If the Coloniſts be told, on their oppoſing 
what they think an Invaſion of their Rights, —tho' their 
Reſiſtance be the Reſiſtance of Humiliation and Loyalty 
of Prayer and Supplication, not of Force or Arms; — 


oppoſition of America to the mother 
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This is a principle which I am ſurè is 
enthroned in the heart of the beſt of kings, 


and will for ever be vindicated by the Bri- 
tiſh parliament.— 

On the late occaſions of diſagreement, 
the people of America may poſſibly have 
miſbehaved, and directed their oppoſition 
in ſome particulars in a mode that was ex- 
ceptionable; but if that be the caſe, it is 
little to be wondered at; for diſobedience 
and anarchy ever have been, and ever will 
be, the fruits of oppreſſion. g 
Let thoſe anſwer for this, who adviſed 


„ 


the firſt violation of American liberty, by 
impoſing the amp-duties. OE 
7 | 18 


et we ſhall not only conſider them as Traitors, but call 
forth from Obſcurity a dangerous Statute, the Reproach 
of the worſt of Reigns; 4 Statiuife, which has been bu- 
ried in Oblivion 250 Years; in order not only to de- 
prive them of the common Right of being try*d by their 
Peers, but to ſubſtitute in the place of it a Trial by their 
Enemies—at leaſt their opportents—in the conteſt ; with- 
out a poſſibility of he the aſſiſtance of Friends, or 
the Teſtimony of Witneſſes to defend them. A Law fo 
dangerous, that when whole Countries became Rebels, 
and that for the Purpoſe of deſtroying the preſent happy 
Eftabliſhmentzand placing the Pretender on the Throne; 
— when. Preſervation required that ſome Examples 
ſhould be made, there was not, however, to be found 
an Empſon or a Dudley to adviſe the Revival of this Sta- 
tute; but a particular Act was paſſed for that particu- 
lar occaſion, 


1 1 

This, however, the Britiſh parliament 
ſpeedily redreſſed, — not becauſe the peo- 
ple reſiſted, but becauſe the meaſure was 
repugnant to the principles of the conſtitu- 
t10n.— 

If it were not, it is to be preſumed their 
oppoſition had been ineffectual.— It muſt 
however be confeſſed that exertion diſcovers 
to a people their ſtrength, and injuries will 
ever produce that exertion. 

I ſmile when I hear it ſaid, There 
have been good accounts from America, 
* all things are quiet there.” —The fact is, 
the people there feem to be ſober and de- 
terminea.—But no good news can ever 
come from America, except by the return 
of the ſhip that carries them good news 
from England. The coloniſts at preſent 
are unable, in any conſiderable degree, to 
contribute to the regular eftabhſhment of 
Britain,. they are at preſent unwilling too, 
for both their abilities and their attach- 
ments depend on the good treatment they 
receive. — 

Give them by your indulgence a capacity, 
and you will by that give them an incli- 
nation too. — The ſtrength of all the co- 
lonies united, is weakneſs when oppoſed 
to Great-Britain : yet even Great-Britain 

M ſhould 
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ſhould tremble, if they were united againſt 
her in a juſt cauſe. — | 

Let us not ſay we do not feel the diſ- 
content of America.— We do not feel it, 
'tis true, in her oppoſition, or from her 
arms ; but we feel it in the inſults of our 
natural enemies; we feel it in our im- 

tence or our fear to check the progreſs 
of their uſurpation, and the extenſion of 
their empire; we feel it in the ſacrifice 
of our generoſity and of our glory, we 
feel it in the wounds of an illuſtrious peo- 
ple, and the contempt of all Europe. 

The ſuperior power and legiſlative pre- 
eminence of England, without violating a 
law of juſtice, or reducing America to 
ſlavery, can for ever enforce -her depen- 
dence; and raiſe on the Colonies. who/eſale 
Supplies for the benefit of England; ſup- 
plies by which the giver would be en- 
riched, — 


Let England then cheriſh the Colonies, 


Jet her make them happy and free, and 


they will be induſtrious and rich: and the 
nature of dependencies co-operating with 
the wiſdom of parliament, ſhall turn the 
tide of their acquiſitions into the mother- 
country. Let them have a con/titution and 
they will /ove it, —give them a property ang 

N they 
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they will defend it; give them freedom, 
and they will adhere to yon; give them 
commerce, and they will enrich you. 

It has been obſerved by Monteſquieu, 
that countries are not cultivated in pro- 
portion to their fertility, but their liberty ; 
the moſt fruitful parts of the earth are 
deſarts, when the moſt barren are culti- 
vated. 'This 1s an obſervation ſuggeſted 
by wiſdom, and eſtabliſhed by experience, 
And we may be aſſured that as the only 
effectual method of taxing America is 70 
make her rich. The only method of making 
her rich, is to make her free. For do 
not imagine you will be intitled to the 
gratitude of the Coloniſts for defending 
them from the French, unleſs you make 
your government better than Zheirs; and 
it will not be better, if you take their 
money from them without their conſent. 
Place not ſuch reliance in the ſtrength of 
armies, or the authority of aſſemblies, as 
to imagine they can alter the ſtated and 
immutable relations of things. — All the 
armies that formerly conquered the enemies 
of America, and now may be employed to 


conquer her friends, and all the councils * 


that directed them, though they may en- 
force a temporary ſubjection, are unable to 


M 2 make 
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make flavery the lau of the ' land —And 
whatever may be the efforts of intereſted 
declamation, or mercenary abilities, they 
never can overthrow the doctrines ad- 
vanced in that conſtitutional pamphlet in- 
titled The State of Great-Britain and Ame- 
rica. And I wiſh every line of it were 
engraved in the breaſt of the miniſtry 
then ſhould we ſee the colonies reſtored to 
freedom, allegiance, and induſtry; and 
England reaping the fruits and returns of 
the benefits te has conferred. 

This muſt be the conduct of Great-Bri- 
tain towards her dependencies.—And the 
moſt rapacious miniſter, if he were wiſe 
and permanent, would from avarice adopt 
it. When the reſtitution of their rights, 
and revival of their commerce ſhall make 
them wealthy, they will probably be able to 
ſupport the whole expence of their defence ; 
and certainly, if they be well treated, that 
expence will be Aiminiſhed. But I am 
ſure the miniſter, who begins his work by 
impoſing a foreign taxation on them to 
the amount of 200,000/. per annum, would 
render the colonies unable to become really 
uſeful to England, and thereby defeat 
the great bers of the war :—And all this 
would be hazarded tor a conſideration ſo 

ridiculouſly 
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ridiculouſly minute, that together with 


the Iriſh contribution, if England were 
tottering, it could hot prop that mighty 


tabrick for one day. 

Narrow exactneſs and official calculation 
may be ſubſervient, but ſhould never be 
predominant in the Engliſh miniſterial cha- 
racter. To keep the accounts of an office, 
and to regulate the government, the po- 
licies, and the commerce of a great em- 
pire, are indeed provinces of different 
extent. | 

The man who, to live a year longer of 
adminiſtration, would patch up a ſupply 
by a little American plunder, and then 
tell the nation © That to ſupport their own 
* dignity, they muſt aſſert this outrage, — 
that ſubordination and ſlavery are ſyno- 
* nimous,—that the omnipotence of par- 
liament muſt be diſplayed in an act of 
injuſtice, that they muſt be wicked, leſt 
they appear to be weak.” —Who for the 
ſake of an expedient, would alienate the 
affections of two millions of loyal ſubjects, 
and condemn to military execution all who 
ſhould be found in the rebellion of ſe/f-de- 
Fence. Who, if from the ſhort duration of 
his authority, there yet remained one 3 
the dependencies not actually alienated by 
Es, publick 
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publick oppreſſion, would endeavour to diſ- 
puſt it by degrading, offenſive, and unne- 
ceflary declarations.—If ſuch a man there 
be, —let him not offer his pernicious coun- 
ſels to the beſt of kings;—but rather let 
us remember, that one of the greateſt of 
the Romans, Tiberius Graccus, called a 
retor to publick judgment, becauſe he 
had alienated from Rome the affections of 
the provinces If ſuch a man there be,— 
let him never be miniſter of England. 
For ſuch an appointment would throw all 
the dependencies of Great-Britain into de- 
ſpair; and though he might be a ſacrifice. 
he could never be an atonement / 
I have now concluded the courſe I in- 
tended to purſue : — happy, if what I have 
offered may tend to advance the intereſts 
of any part of the empire; — and ſurely a 
knowledge of the circumſtances of each, 
is neceſſary to the government of the 
whole. — Happy, if I can for a moment 
recal the ſentiments of the times from 
thoſe pernicious doctrines, which have 
ſpread diſcontent, if mot diſaffection, to 
the extremities of his Majeſty's dominions ; 
which have relaxed the bonds of union 
and brotherly love, that make the weak 
ſtrong, and the ſtrong invincible, —For we 
| may 
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may be aſſured it is by the co-operation of 
intereſts and affections alone, that this ſtu- 


pendous fabric can long be united and 


maintained. And it is impoſſible that its 
union can be permanent, unleſs all be 
flaves, or all be free; for if freedom be the 
principle of the empire, every member muſt 
think it is his birth-right; and Britons 
can never call faves their fellow-ſubjefts. 
Let not then the fundamental prin- 


ciples of the conſtitution be on any ac- 


count relaxed, or ſacrificed, to trifling ex- 
pedients; nor ſuffer a precedent of fla- 
very to be eſtabliſhed even for England 
herſelf. — For if the time ſhall ever come 
in which Britiſh liberty ſhall be devoted, 
her diſſolution will not begin in the center 
of the empire; but (to uſe the words of 


a perſon of the firſt abilities) © She will. 


feel ſubjection like the coldneſs of death, 
** creeping upon her from all her extremi- 
* ties.” 

Long may ſhe remain at the head of the 
empire, ſuperintending, reſtraining, con- 
ſolidating !—Which ſhe may for ever do, 
without diſturbing a ſingle ſhade of inter- 
nal liberty. May ſhe have every power 
neceſſary to her proſperity-;—but it can 

never 
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never tend to her proſperity, to make 
faves of fellou-ſubiects. Commerce and 
_ virtue would accompany their freedom in 
her flight, and little would be the boaſt of 
an idle territory. 

If England be overburdened by taxes. 
let her at leaſt begin with redueing ſome 
of hor unneceſſary expences,—let her eſta- 
bliſh ſome ceconomy,—let her regulate her 
land tax, —which is in its di/po/etion the 
moſt wnegual, and in itſeſf the moſt unex- 
ceptionable tax, for the policy of England. 
—Let not 180,000 /. annually be raifed 
by lottery on the ſubject, more than the 
ftate receives, nor other articles of ſupply 
be warped to gratuities —Let not the pub- 
lic treafure be perverted to private favours, 
or the public good betrayed to popular 

rejudices. Let the taxes on neceſſaries 
be transferred to fuperfluities, or at leaſt 
fuffer not the habits of luxury to confound 
the two terms, as convertible or ſynoni- 
mous ;—and, above all, eftablihh agricul- 
ture on a lar and uniform exportation; 
and that will pecdues not only plenty, but 
wealth. If, however, after this, England 
ſhould feel diſtreſs ; let her dependencies, 
F #hey be able, aſſiſt her: But the 8 
| ep 
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ſtep is, to make them. ſo. Let Ireland and 


the Colonies enjoy every degree of com- 
merce, compatible with the trade of Eng- 
land.—I with for no more: and their ac- 
uiſitions, after a progreſs conferring bene- 
ts as they flow, will finally ſettle in 
England. This will reſult from the natu- 
ral courſe of things : if it did not, it might 
be fo directed by the external ſuperinten- 
dency and commercical policy of the Britiſh 
legiſlature.—And this is the utmoſt extent 
0 taxation, that one people can exerciſe 
ver another. | 

If there were any ſuch miniſter in Eng- 
land as that great Sully, whom this author 
celebrates, he would feel the excellence 
of this reflection, That the beſt means 
* of making the dependencies of the em- 
pire uſeful, are to make them happy, and 
T the beſt way 0 fax them, is to confer 
* benefits upon them.” 

This is not a vain uſe of words, but it 
is good policy and national wiſdom. And 
if ever the day ſhall come, in which theſe 
ſentiments ſhall dire& the Britiſh councils, 
then ſhall we ſee the Colonies look up to 
their mother country, not as to a parent 
who gave them birth, only to defraud 

N them 


1 we } 


them of their birphright ; but as one inti- 
tled to their ſupport in her infirmity, for 
ſhe protected them in their infancy, and 
cultivated them in their maturity—Then 
we ſhall fee the trade, navigation, and 
proſperity of the empire flouriſh, and every 
one of his Majeſty's ſubjects contending 
with his neighbour, who ſhall beſt maintain 
the general good, and do moſt in ſupport of 
the greateſt monarch in the world, whoſe 
dominion is founded in the affections of a 


tree: people. p 
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